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View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. By 
Henry Hallam, Esq. Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, pp- 
1666. London, 1819. 


Tue first edition of this work had passed through tlie 
ordeal of public opinion before the commencement of the 
Literary Chronicle ; but the subject is in itself so im- 
portant, and the manner in which the task, though a fear- 
ful one, has been executed, are sufficient inducements 
to notice the work, had it not also, from some circum- 
stances of which we are ignorant, almost escaped uncriti- 
cised. 

What is generally termed the middle ages, embrace a 
period of ten centuries, from the fifth to the fifteenth, or, 
to speak less chronologically, from the establishment of 
the Franks in Gaul to the invasion of Naples, by 
Charles VIII, an event that first engaged the principal 
states of Europe in relations of alliance or hostility. This 
period furnishes a determinate epoch in the annals of Italy 
and France, and nearly coincides with events which na- 
turally terminate the history of the middle ages in other 
countries, 

It is not to be supposed that this is a subject that has hi- 
therto remained wholly untouched, and yet there is 
enough in this work to distinguish it from such as have 
already appeared. Historians have dwelt in detail on the 
civil and military transactions of the periods on which they 
have written, while the modes of government and the 
constitutional laws which prevailed have passed unno- 
ticed. A comprehensive and philosophical view of the 
middle ages was, therefore, much wanted. How far Mr. 
Hallam has succeeded in tilling up this disideratum in li- 
terature, will appear in the course of our notice of his 
work, 

The first chapter treats on ¢ The History of France, 
from its Conquest, by Clovis, to the Invasion of Naples, 
by Charles VIII? The subversion of the Roman em- 
pire, by the barbarous nations from the north, who, though 
formerly unknown and despised, permanently settled 
themselves in the fairest provinces, and imposed their ycke 
Upon the ancient possessors, was one of the greatest and 
most extensive revolutions that ever was effected. At this 
tine, Clovis, king of the Salian Franks, a tribe of Ger- 
Mans long connected with Rome, and originally settled 
upon the right bank of the Rhine, invaded Gaul, and sub- 
jugated those provinces which had previously been con- 
sidered as Roman. In consequence, it is said, of a vow 
made at the instigation of his wife, Clotilda, a princess of 

urgundy, Clovis embraced Christianity, and no policy 
could have been more successful. Clovis was succeeded 
y his four sons, who agreed to an equal partition of his 








“pinions, and from this time the kings of France dwin- 
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dled into personal insignificance, the whole power of t' e 
kingdom devolved on the mayors of the palace, one of 
which, Pepin Heristal, usurped the royal authority, and 
transmitted it to his son, Charles Martel; this renowned 
hero gained a complete victory over the Saracens, who 
had subjugated Spain, and penetrated into France; in 
this battle, 300,000 Mohammedaus are hy perbolically said 
to have fallen, but it certainly was one of the most decisive 
victories ever obtained, as a coutrary event would have 
essentially varied the drama of the world in all its subse- 
quent scenes. The conquests of Charlemague have been 
better celebrated than the limits of his empire have been 
defined. It seems to have been nearly bounded, in Ger- 
many, by the Elbe, the Saale, the Bohemian Mountains, 
and a line drawn from thence across the Danube, above 
Vienna, and prolonged to the Gulph of Istria; in Italy, 
the empire extended not much beyond the modern frou- 
tier of Naples, and the Spanish boundary was the Ebro. 
The character of the man who succeeded in forming so 
vast anempire, and whom Bonaparte was so ambitious to 
emulate, is thus drawn by our guthor:— 


‘ Like Alexander, he seemed born for universal innovation, 
in a life restlessly active, we see him reforming the coinage, 
and establishing the legal divisions of money; gathering 
about him the learned of every country; founding schools 
and collecting libraries; interfering, but withthe tone of a 
king, in religious controversies ; aiming, though prematurely: 
at the formation ofa naval for¢e; attempting, for the sake of 
commerce, the magnificent enterprize of uniting the Rhine 
and Danube, and meditating to mould the discordant codes 
of Roman and barbarian laws into an uniform system. 

‘The great qualities of Charlemagne were indeed alloyed 
by the vices of a barbarian and a conqueror. Nine wives, whom 
he divorced with very little ceremony, attest the license of his 
private life, which his temperance and frugality can hardly 
be said toredeem. Unsparing of blood, though not constitu- 
tionally cruel, and wholly indifferent to the means which his 
ambition prescribed, he beheaded, in one day , 4000 Saxons; 
an act of atrocious butchery, after which his persecuting 
edicts, pronouncing the pain of death against those who re- 
fused baptisin, or even who ate flesh during Lent, seem 
scarcely worthy of notice. ‘This union of barbarous ferocity, 
with elevated views of national improvement, might suggest 
the parallel of Peter the Great. But the degrading habits 
and brute violence of the Muscovite place him at an iminense 
distance from the restorer of the empire. 

«A strong sympathy for intellectual excellence was the 
leading characteristic of Charlemagne, and this undoubtedly 
biassed him in the chief political error of his conduct, that of 
encouraging the power and pretensions of the hierarchy. 
But, perhaps, his greatest eulogy is written in the disgraces of 
succeeding times, and the miseries of Kurope. He stands 
alone, like a beacon upon a waste, or a rock in the broad 
ocean. His sceptre was the bow of Ulysses, which could not 
be drawn by any weaker hand. In the dark ages of European 
history, the reign of Charlemagne atlords a solitary resung- 
place between two long periods of turbulence and ignominy, 
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deriving the advantages of contrast from those both of the 
preceding dynasty, and of a posterity for whom he had formed 
an empire which they were .unworthy and unequal to main- 


tain.’ 


We pass over the distractions which succeeded the 
death of Charlemagne, and the ascension of Hugh Capet, 
to record a singular anecdote in the history of nations. 
From the time of William the Conqueror, the kings of 
England had still retained possession of Normandy, not- 
withstanding the many endeavours made to wrest it from 
them; this was at length accomplished, by Philip Au- 
gustus, son of Louis VII :— 


‘ But the most important conquests of Philip were obtained 
against the kings England. Even Richard I, with all his 
yrowess, lost ground in struggling against an adversary, not 
ess active, and more politic than himself. But when John 
not only took possession of his brother’s dominions, but con- 
firmed his usurpation by the murder, as was very probably 
surmised, of the heir, Philip, artfully taking advantage of the 
general indignation, summoned him as his vassal to the court 
of his peers. John demanded a safe-conduct. Willingly, 
said Philip, let him come unmolested. And return? inquired 
the English envoy. If the judgment of his peers sagan 
him, replied the king. By all the saints of France, he ex- 
claimed, when further pressed, he shall not return unless ac- 
quitted. The Bishop of Ely still remonstrated, that the Duke 
of Normandy eset nat come without the king of England; 
nor would the barons of that country permit their sovereign to 
run the risk of death or imprisonment What of that, my 
lord bishop? cried Philip, it is well known that my eeseal, 
the Duke of Normandy, acquired England by violence; but, 
ifa subject obtains any accession of dignity, shall his para- 
mount lord, therefore, lose his rights ?’ 

John not appearing to hissummons, was declared guilty 
of felony, and his fiefs confiscated. Philip poured his 
troops into Normandy, and, in two years, it was irrecover- 
ably lost, as were Maine and Anjou. Louis IX forms a 
striking contrast to the preceding sovereigns of France :— 

‘ There is a peculiar beauty in the reign of St. Louis, 
because it shews the inestimable benefit which a virtuous king 
may confer on his people, without possessing any distinguished 
genius. lor nearly half a century that he governed France, 
there is not the smallest want of moderation or disinterested- 
ness in his actions: and yet he raised the influence of the 
monarchy to a much higher point than the most ambitious of 
his predecessors. ‘lo the surprise of his own and later times, 
he restored great part of his conquests to Henry III, whom 
he might naturally hope to have expelled from France.’ 

But no events in Louis’s life were more memorable 
than his two crusades; and our author, in a very able 
digression, has given an account of this singular pheno- 
menon in Eurepean history. During the eleventh cen- 
tury, the Turkish hordes from the north had over-run 
Palestine, and treated the religious visitors, who were then 
so numerous in Jerusalem, with contumely and _ scorn. 

When such insults became known, they excited a keen 

sensation of resentment throughout Europe. Gregory 
the V If projected the scheme of embodying Europe in 

arms against Asia: and, afterwards, the preaching of Pe- 
ter the hermit, seconded by Urban IIL, ¢ held a torch to 
hat inflammable mass of enthusi h { 

t ; ss enthusiasm that pervaded Eu- 

—_ In the councils of Placenza and of Clermont, the 
eliverance of Jerusalem was eloquently recommended 

and exultingly undertaken, and every means was used to 

excite an epidemical frenzy, by the remission of penance, 
dispensations from practices of self-denial, and several 
civil as well as religious privileges, - During the time that 
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— 
a crusader bore the cross, he was free from suit for };, 
debts, and the interest of them was entirely abolished ; hy 
was exempted from taxes, and could not be impleaded jy, 
any civil court, except on criminal charges or questions 
relating to land :— 


‘ None of the sovereigns of Europe took a part in the fr, 
crusade; but many of their chief vassals, great part of th. 
inferior nobility, and a conntless multitude of the commoy 
people. ‘The priests Jeft their parishes, and the monks thei; 
cells; and though the peasantry were then in general bound 
to the soil, we find no check given to their emigration for {)j\, 
cause. Numbers of women and children swelled the crowd. 
it appeared a sort of sacrilege to repel any one from a wor 
which was considered as the manifest design of Providence, 
But if it were lawful to interpret the will of Providence by 
events, few undertakings have been more branded by its djs. 
approbation than the crusades. So many crimes and so much 
misery have seldom been accumulated in so short a space, as 
in the three years of the first expedition. We should be war. 
ranted by contemporary writers in stating the loss of the 
Christians alone during this period at nearly a million : but, 
at the least computation, it must have excee ed half that num. 
ber. To engage in the crusade, and to perish in it, were 
almost synonimous. Few of those myriads who were mus- 
tered in the plains of Nice returned to gladden their friend; 
in Europe with the story of their triumph at Jerusalem. Be- 
sieging alternately and besieged in Antioch, they drained to 
the lees the cup of misery: three hundred thousand sat down 
before that place, next year there remained but a sixth part to 
pursue the enterprize. But their losses were least in the field 
of battle ; the intrinsic superiority of European prowess was 
constantly displayed ; the angel of Asia, to apply the bold 
language of our poet, high and unmatchable, where her rival 
was not, became a fear; and the Christian lances bore a 
before them in their shock from Nice to Antioch, Edessa and 
Jerusalem. It was here, where their triumph was consummated, 
that it was stained with the most atrocious massacre ; not li- 
mited to the hour of resistance, but renewed deliberately 
even after that famous penitential procession to the Holy Se- 

ulchre, which might have calmed their ferocious dispositions, 
if, through the misguided enthusiasm of the enterprize, it had 
not been rather calculated to excite them.’ 


A second crusade, in which the emperor Conrad III 
and Louis VII were engaged, each with seventy thousand 
cavalry, made scarcely any diversion; the kingdom of 
Jerusalem was guarded only, exclusive of European vo 
lunteers, by the feudal service of eight hundred and sixty 
knights, each attended by four archers on horseback, by 
a militia of five thousand and seventy-five burghers, and 
by a conscription, in great emergencies, of the remaining 
population, which was by no means numerous :— 


‘ These misfortunes roused once more the princes of Fue 
rope, and the third crusade was undertaken by three of her 
sovereigns, the greatest in personal estimation as well as dig 
nity; by the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, Philip Augustus 
of france, and our own Richard Cceur de Lion. But this, like 
the preceding enterprize, failed of permanent effect; anil 
those feats of romantic prowess, which made the name ot 
Richard so famous both in Europe and Asia, proved only the 
total inefficacy of all exertions in an attempt so impracticable. 
Palestine was never the scene of another crusade. One great 
armament was diverted to the siege of Constantinople ; ail 
another wasted in fruitless attempts upon Egypt. The em- 
peror Frederic II. afterwards procured the restoration of Je- 
rusalem by the Saracens! but the Christian princes of Syria 
were unable to defend it, and their passessions were gradually 
reduced to the maritime towns. Acre, the last of these, ¥% 
finally taken by storm in 1291; and its ruin closes the history 
of the Latin dominion in Syria, which Europe had already 





ceased to protect. 
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‘The two last crusades were undertaken by St. Louis. In 
the first he was attended by 2,800 knights and 50,000 ordinary 
troops. He landed at Damietta, in Egypt, for that country 
was now deemed the key of the Holy Land, and easily made 
himself master of the city. But advancing up the country, 
he found natural impediments as well as enemies in his way ; 
the Turks assailed him with Greek fire, an instrument of war- 
fare almost as surprizing and terrible as gunpowder ; he lost 
his brother, the Count of Artois, with many knights, at Mas- 
soura, near Cairo; and began too late a retreat towards Da- 
mietta. Such calamities now fell upon this devoted army as 
have scarce ever been surpassed; hunger and want of every 
kind, aggravated by an unsparing pestilence. At length, the 
king was made prisoner, and very few of the army escaped 
the Turkish scymetar, in battle or in captivity. Four hundred 
thousand livres were paid as a ransom for Louis. He returned 
to France, and passed near twenty years in the exercise of 
those virtues which are his best title to canonization. But the 
fatal illusions of superstition were still always at his heart; mor 
did it fail to be painfully observed by his subjects, that he still 
kept the cross upon his garment. His last expedition was 
originally designed for Jerusalem. But he had received some 
intimation, that the king of ‘Tunis was desirous of embracing 
Christianity. That these intentions might be carried into etiect, 
he sailed out of his way to the coast of Africa, and laid siege 
tothat city. A fever here put an end to his life, sacrificed to 
that ruling passion which never would have forsaken him. But 
he had survived the spirit of the crusades; the disastrous ex- 
pedition to Egypt had cured his subjects, though not himself, 
of their folly ; his son, after making terms with Tunis, re- 
turned to 'rance; the Christians were suffered to lose what 
they still retained in the Holy Land; and though many 
princes, in subsequent ages, talked loudly of renewing the 
war, the promise, if it were ever sincere, was never accom- 
plished.’ 

The history of France from this time to the period to 
which our author brings it, though highly interesting, and 
embracing the glorious atchievements of our Edward ILI, 
and Henry V, is better known, and we must pass on to 
other parts of the work. Of Joan of Arc, we have the fol- 
lowing observations :— 


‘A country girl overthrew the power of England. We can- 
not pretend to explain the surprising story of the Maid of 
Orleans ; for, however easy it may be to suppose that a heated 
and enthusiastic imagination produced her own visions, it is a 
much greater problem to account for the credit they obtained, 
and for the success that attended her. Nor will this be solved 
by the hypothesis of a concerted stratagem ; which, if we do 
not judge altogether from events, must appear liable to so 
many chances of failure, that it could not have suggested 
itself to any rational person. However, it is certain that the 
appearance of Joan of Arc turned the tide of war, which, from 
that moment, flowed without interruption in Charles’s favour. 
A superstitious awe enfeebled the sinews of the Engltsh. ‘They 
hung back in their own country, or deserted from the army, 
through fear of the incantations, by which alone they conceived 
‘0 extraordinary a person to succeed. As men always make 
sure of providence for an ally, whatever untoward fortune 
appeared to result from preternatural causes was at once 
ascribed to infernal enemies; and such bigotry may be pleaded 
“an excuse, though a very miserable one, for the detestable 
murder of this heroine.’ 


Of the feudal system, which formerly was so extensive 
“ Oppressive, and the remains of which may be per- 
ceived in some degree in every: state of Europe, our author 


— vhs. 4 interesting history; from which we insert an 
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The essential principle of a fief was a mutual contract of 
a and fidelity. Whatever obligations it laid upon the 
“Sal of service to his lord, corresponding duties of protec- 
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tion were imposed by it on the lord towards his vassal. If 
these were transgressed oa either side, the one forfeited his 
land, the other his seiguiory or rights over it. Nor were mo- 
tives of. interest left alone to operate In sec uring the feudal 
connexion. ‘The associations founded upon ancient custom, 
and friendly attachment, the impulses of gratitude and honour 
the dreai of infamy, the sanctions of religion, were all em- 
ployed to strengthen these ties, and to render them equally 
powerful with the relations of nature, and far more so than 
those of political society. It is a question agitated among 
the feudal lawyers, whether a vassal is bound to follow the 
standard of his lord against his own kindred. It was one more 
important, whether he must do so against the hing. In the 
works of those who wrote when the feudal system was declin- 
ing, or who were anxious to maintain the royal authority, this 
is commonly decided in the negative. Littleton gives a form 
of homage, with a reservation of the allegiance due to the 
sovereign, and the same prevailed in Normandy and some 
other countries. A Jaw of Frederic Barbarossa enjoins, that 
in every oath of fealty to an inferior lord, the vassal’s duty to 
the emperor should be expressly reserved. But it was not so 
during the height of the feudal system in France. ‘he vassals 
of Henry I. and Richard I. never hesitated to adhere to them 
against the sovereign, nor do they appear to have incurred any 
biame on thataccount. Even so late as the age of St. Louis, 
it is laid down in his establishments, that if justice is refused 
by the king to one of his vassals, he might summon his own 
tenants, under penally of forfeiting their fiefs, to assist hint in 

obtaining redress by arms. ‘The Count of Brittany, Pierce de 

Dreux, had practically asserted this feudal right during the 
minority of St. Louis. Ina public instrument, he announced 
to the world, that having met with repeated injuries from the 

regent, and denial of justice, he had Jet the king kuow that 

he no longer considered himself as his vassal, but renounced 

his homage, and detied him. 

‘ ‘The ceremonies used in conferring a fief, were principally 
three: homage, fealty, and investiture. 1. ‘The first was de- 
signed as a significant expression of the submission and devo- 
tedness of the vassal towards his lord. In performing hom- 
age, his head was uncovered, his belt ungirt, his sword and 
spurs removed; he placed his hands, kneeling, between tho e 
ofthe lord, and promised to become his man froin thence- 
forward; to serve him with life and limb and worldly honour. 
faithfully and loyally, in consideration of the lands which he 
held underhim. None but the lord in person could accept 
homage, which was commonly concluded by a kiss. 2. An 
oath of fealty was indispensable in every fief; but the cere- 
mony was less peculiar than that of homage, and it might be 
received by proxy. It was taken by ecclesiastics, but 
not by minors; and, in language, differed little from the 
form of homage. 3. Investiture, or the actual conveyance of 
feudal lands, was of two kinds; proper and improper. ‘The 
first was an actual putting in possession upon the ground, 
either by the lord or his deputy ; which is called, in our law, 
livery of seisin. ‘The second was symbolical, and consisted 
in the delivery of aturf, a stone, a wand, a branch, or wiat- 
ever else might have been made usual by the caprice of loc al 
custom. Du Cange enumerates not less than ninety-eight 
varieties of investitures. 

‘Upon investiture, the duties of the vassal commenced. 
These it is impossible to define or enumerate ; because the 
services of military tenure, which is chiefly to be considered, 
were in their nature uncertain, and distinguished as such, 
from those incident to feuds of an inferior description. [It was 
a breach of faith to divulge the lord’s setae. to conceal 
from him the machinations of others, to injure his person or 
fortune, or to violate the sanctity of his roof and the honour 
of his family. In battle, he was bound to lend his horse to his 
lord, when dismounted ; to adhere to his side, while fighting; 
and to go into captivity as a hostage for him, when taken. 
His attendance was due to the lord’s courts, sometiines to wit- 
ness, and sometimes to bear a partin, the administration of 
justice,’ (To be continued ) 
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Rosamond, Memory’s Musings, and other Poems. By 
William Proctor. 12mo. pp. 145. London, 1819. 


Me. Proctor, though not a poet ofa very high order, has 
sone claim to the title; he has a fine poetic fancy, and 
the poems before us afford unquestionable marks of genius; 
the incidents are neither numerous nor very skilfully 
managed, but his style is spirited, sometimes elegant, and 
his versification always smooth and poetical. = 
The first poem is on that well-known story, so familiar 
to every reader, § Fair Rosamond, of W oodstock- Bower 2° 
an unfortunate lady, whom the poet, the historian, and 
the dramatist, have all contributed to render so celebrated. 
The interview between King Henry and Fair Rosamond, 
when he is on the way to Ireland, and the subsequent fatal 
meeting of the lady with the haughty Eleanor, exhibit 
considerable power of description, Rosamond pleads the 
plighted love of Henry, but in vain, to the cruel and un- 
relenting Eleanor, who determines, that nothing shall pre- 
vent the murderous deed'’s being accomplished ; and to 
the entreaties of the fair unfortunate, she only replies :— 


‘«* Minion, thou hast confest, enlarg’d thy crime, 
And seal’d thy fate—no more for parleying time— 
Were earth—nay Heav’n itself to intercede, 

This hand should strike—these eyes should see thee 

bleed.”’— 

She rais’d her arm—‘* Blood will betray” — 

Said the yielding guide—** The bowl” —* Obey?— 
She spoke—the fatal cup she took— 

Vain, Rosamond, was that shriek and look— 
‘Though thy pale cheek, thy fix’d wild eye, 

‘Thy breast’s tumultuous agony. 

‘Thy lifted hands, thy piercing tone 

Might move a heart of aught but stone— 
Intlexible, the murd’ress stands, 

With knife and bowl in her clench’d hands— 

The fell assassin ’s on the couch, 

‘Though shrinking from her struggling touch— 
That dire black eye impels him on— 

Her arms are closely pinion’d down, 

And with a giant’s strength is prest 

His bended knee upon her breast.— 

She gasps—she faints—with savage look 

The cup, the merciless rival took, 

And with a hand that scorn’d to shrink, 

Fore’d to her lips the pois’nous drink !— 
{t chokes in her throat—but there is gone 
Enough, for the work of murder done !— 
They’ve left the room—and clos’d the door, 

And all is silent as before. 


Hush, ’tis all stillness round, and fearful dread— 
Save their retiring footsteps’ dying tread— 
Approach they now ?—no—’t is a voice of moan 
Like sighs deep heav’d, increasing to a groan,— 
Now lon fect ling Poorer as with breath, 
That thickens, and announces coming death— 
Now mix’d with smother’d tones it comes again, 
Like one contending with excess of pain— 

Again ’tis louder, like a sudden sound 

As of a dead weight, tumbled to the ground— 

’*Tis heard no more—the bitter hour has past, 

From her slippery couch she fell, and breath’d her last !? 


* Memory’s Musings’ is of so different a description 
from Rosaniond, that the two poems can scarcely be coi- 
pared, and certuinly not without advantage to the former. 
Like Shakespeare’s Seven Ages it traces human life, from 
infancy toold age, and there are few of our readers, but 
who indulge, like the author, in ‘ retrospection, pensive, 
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dear, and sweet’ and ‘ hold communion on life’s parte 
hours.’ The description of the sports of schoolboys will 
we doubt not, bring to the recollection of many of on 
readers some of the happiest hours of their lives :— 


‘ But my tasks o’er—my doubt and dread remoy'd, 
How heedlessly from seat to seat I rov’d, 

To talk upon our sports, or fix the game, 
Against th’ expected hour of playtime came ; 
And then, with waving hats, and loud halloo, 
Wild as the fresh’ning breeze that round us blew, 
A clamorous group, all eager, we were seen, 

In play re on yon space of green. 

’T was there we skipp’d beneath the flying rope, 
Or, chipp’d the button home, with reeling top, 
T'was here we shot the marble through the ring ; 
Or hurl’d on high the pebble from the sling ; 
Aloft in air, we flew the painted kite, 

‘Lill scarce distinguish’d in its wav’ring flight; 
With coats stripp’d off, we led a weary chase, 

To fetch our comrade home, from prison base; 
In many a game, against that old barn’s wall, 

Or lofty school-house, toss’d the bounding ball ; 
Beneath those elms, with ardour undismay’d, 
The long-contested cricket-match we play’d; 
And every sport to frolic boyhood dear, 
Remembrance pictures still, as passing here. 
Clear proof in how short space, how narrow bound, 
May happiness, if truly sought, be found.’ 


The concluding, which is a brief retrospect of human 
life, would do credit to less humble poets than our au- 
thor :— 


‘O Time! whose rapid flight o’er all extends, 
Which bringeth all things, and which all things ends ; 
Lov’d in perspective, when thy effect ’s disguis’d, 
But, in the present, slighted or despis’d ; 
Remember’d in the past with sad regret, 

When, on the dusk of age, thy sun has set; 

[ feel thy changing influence on my heart ; 

The ardent glow of former years depart, 

My thoughts and deeds to other purports bear, 
And all around another aspect wear. 

Of those, whose love but lately I could claim, 

I ask—and find them scarcely Bota in name; 

I look on those, who, but awhile ago, 

Wore youth and manhood mingling in their brow, 
And see them gliding to the vale of years, 

And wrinkles come, while manhood disappears. 

I turn to those, upon whose form and face, 

As ’t were but now, could recollection trace 
Childhood’s soft lineaments, and see them grown 
To ripen’d youth—in wonder scarcely known. 
And while i ponder ou the change that’s been, 

On all I’ve felt, on all I’ve known and seen, 

I find the ties which bound my heart dissolve, 

As the succeeding days and years revolve ; 

New thoughts, new interests, prospects, and desires, 
Steal on my breast, as each chang’d scene retires— 
I feel the charms which won when life was new, 
Fail in their pow’r, and darken to my view ; 

The hopes which shone so brightly in my youth, 
And show’d illusion in the guise of truth, 

Fainter and fainter grow—while Reason’s hand 
Exalts her sceptre over Fancy’s wand.— 

Her reign begins—that thought has broke the spell— 
Dear images of childhood, fare ye well.’ 


Of the minor poems, v:hich eke out this volume, the 
greater number have already appeared in some periodice 
works, during the last five years; the following 4 
among those which are printed for the first time 10‘ 
present volume :— 
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‘TO FREES, 


Mary, I had thy plighted vow; 
Thy virgin love was mine ; 

Another claims thy promise now, 
And all the guilt is thine. 


Yet, Pll not cause a tear to stain 
‘Thy cheek’s unsullied bloom ; 

Nor, by lamenting, seek to gain 
Thy pity for my doom. 


I will not tell thee how I lov’d, 
How fervently ador’d— 
Nor, how, when thy false passion roy’d, 


Thy frailty I deplor’d. 


No, Mary, I will fly thy sight— 
For I have learn’d to prove, 

How soon her vows can woman slight, 
How lightly change her love. 


I will forget thee—no—my soul 
With this last hope is fraught ; 
That parted wide as pole from pole, 

I still may love—in thought. 


‘TO KKK KREK 


You bid me tune my lyre to love— 
No, Mary, no, my hand in vain 

May strive to touch the silver chords, 
Or wake thy once-lov’d strain. 


You bid me tune my lyre to love— 
Oh! Mary, can its music please, 

When the heart’s sunk in sadd’ning gloom, 
And tortur’d by disease ? 


Oh! Mary, when thy full bright eye 
Would bend on me its orb of blue ; 
When, like a beam ofheav’n, thy smile 

Its radiance on me threw; 


Then would my heart bound light and high, 
My hand with daring vigour string 

The lyre to charm thy partial ear, 
Thy fancy’s wandering. 


Then could I sing of love—but now— 
Thy blue eyes’ glance I may not see ; 
I am forgotten by thy smile, 
And love is dead to me.’ 


‘AHMED, THE SLAVE. 


The sun disappears, and the twilight of even 
Gives rest to the toil of poor Ahmed the slave ; 
But why does he gaze on the westerly heaven, 
And watch the pale eve-star that gleams o’er the wave ? 


Perhaps, ’tis the thought of his life’s early pleasures, 
Of kindred and friends, that has rush’d to his mind ; 
And sighing, he mourns for the long vanish’d treasures, 
And all their endearments, with freedom combin’d. 


And fast down his cheeks now, the tear-drops are falling, 
_The sounds of his sadness in murmurs arise ; 
For inemory, each belov’d object recalling, 

Convey’d in illusion the past to his eyes. 
Perhaps, native stream, on thy bosom is shining, 

Phat sun which has given me respite from toil, _ 
Perhaps on thy green banks, my friends are reclining, 

Or dance ’neath the trees of my own happy soil. 


Perhaps, from the chase, now my brothers returning, 

In freedom exult o’er the spoils of the day ; 
Perhaps in their lone hut my parents are mourning 
he loss of their first-born, a captive away. 





And thou, my lov’d Mora, in solitude weeping, 

Dost thou pine for thy husband, rave for his wrong, 
Or sing while my babe on thy bosom is sleeping, 

The plaint of thy sadness, my funeral song? — 


Ah! never again shall the prey of the forest 
By me be arous’d from its deep-cover'd lair ; 

Nor, Ahmed, the prize of the chase which thou borest 
Again on thy toil-stitfen’d limbs shalt thou bear, 


No more, O my wife! tomy arms shall I pressthee, 
Repose on thy bosom, ov sleep by thy side— 
My innocent babe, neverinore shall I bless thee; 
My heart’s fondest darling—my pleasure—my pride! 
Oh! never again shall the voice of affection 
Sound sweet asthe light summer breeze to mine ears; 
I’m lost to each dear, to each long-lov’d connexion, 
To weep, where the cruel ones scoff at iny tears. 
But death soon will quiet my life’s wild commotion, 
The darkness that hangs on my days will be o'er, 
My spirit will tly from these shores of the ocean, 
lo thee, native Jand, to be exil’d no more. 
When, Christian, the poor negro’s corpse thou art viewing, 
Perchance thou mayst breathe for his suff’rings a sigh; 
And own, while thy conscience the thought is pursuing, 
‘Twas thy hard oppression which fore’d him to die. 
But, oh! will the Being thou worshipp’st in heaven, 
The God to whose judgment thy deeds must appear ; 
Above, will He tell thee thy crime is forgiven, 
When the blood of thy slave has written it here?’ 
‘STANZAS. 
To fancy’s ear, the wintry blast 
Has in it something that can charm; 
The falling gloom of sky o’ercast, 
Is dear to fancy as the calm 
To her, who loves alike to rove 
The desert wild, or flow’ry plain, 
On mountain bleak, in lonely grove, 
And hold an universal reign. 
Ah! not so, Love: he joys to stray 
In haunts where only tlowrets bloom ; 
On beds to sleep, on banks to play, 
Where Beauty sports and breathes perfume. 
In winter he forsakes the plain, 
And wings afar his timid flight ; 
So fickle is his transient reign, 
Ile only lives where smiles invite.’ 

‘In conclusion, we cannot but observe, that we have 
been much pleased with this little volume ; and, although 
the poems are by no means free from faults, yet they pos- 
sess sufficient merit to counterbalance them. 


PEPE PELEELELEULEBEELELF 


Travels in various Countries of the East: more particu- 
larly Persia. By Sir Wm, Ouseley, Kot. 
(Concluded.) 

Wate the embassy remained at the camp, near Bushehr, 
our author had an opportunity of collecting some speci- 
mens of Persian sculpture. One was a tablet, eight 
inches long, five and a quarter broad, and about half an 
inch thick, of the fine white and almost diaphanous stone 
produced near Yezd. It contains, in bold relief, on one 
side, a resemblance of the famous Liti, who, having 
placed, one upon another, five or six pieces of wood, 
nearly conical, teaches his goat to Jump and stand on the 
highest, yet not throw any down. Koempler mentions 
this as a daily exhibition in the public square, in 1684, and 
our author found the practice still to continue. On the res 
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verse of this tablet, are the figures of two Kushtigis, or 
wrestlers, whom an older man, the ustdd, a professor and 
teacher, instructs in one of the three hundred and sixty 
bands, ox tricks, by which an antagonist may, without a 
blow, be extended backwards on the ground. This tab- 
let shows the conformity between the Persian wrestling 
andthe Grecian ‘ orthiapaly,’ or § orthopaly.’ 

The Persian music consists of a kind of violin, called 
kemdénclieh, a species of rude bagpipe, and a sort of flute, 
made of a simple reed, about four feet long. The kemdn- 
cheh is the most common, and the following is the descrip- 
tion of one with which a poor fellow used sometimes to 
amuse them at the camp :— 


‘ His keménchch, made at Shiraz, was of tut, or mulberry- 

tree wood; the body, (about eight inches in diameter,) glo- 
bular, except at the mouth, over which was stretched and 
fixed, by glue, a covering of parchment ; it had three strings, 
(of twisted sheep gut,) and a bridge placed obliquely. A 
straight piece of iron strengthened the whole instrument, 
from the knob below, through the handle or finger-board, to 
the hollow which received the three pegs. It was carried 
hanging from the shoulder, by a leathern strap; in length, it 
was nearly three feet, from the wooden ball at top, to the iron 
knob or button which rested on the ground. The bow was a 
mere switch, about two feet and a half long, to which was 
fastened, at one end, some black horsehair. Atthe other end, 
this hairy was connected by a brass ring, with apiece of leather 
seven or eight inches long. ‘The ring was managed with the 
second and third fingers of the performer’s right hand, and by 
its means he contracted or relaxed the bow, which was occa- 
sionally rubbed on a bit of wax or rosin, stuck above the 
pegs. The performer generally combines his voice with the 
tones of this instrument.’ 








During the travels of the embassy from Bushelr, they 
passed a horde or encampment of Jlidts, who, according 
to the change of seasons, remove their tents and huts in 
search of pasture for their herds. Many of the llidt tribes 
are very considerable, and their chiefs so powerful that the 
king attaches them to his court by hqnourable and lucra- 
tive employments, or detains them about his person as 
hostages for the loyalty and good conduct of their res- 
pective clans. Of these tribes our author thus speaks :— 

‘Whether originally Turkomans, Kurds, or Arabians, their 
history would furnish an interesting subject of inquiry. We 
find them, as they were eight hundred years ago, unmixed 
with the Persians, who inhabit its cities ; retaining their pas- 
toral and erratic habits, and using among themselves a dialect 
different from the language of the country, which, however, 
most of them can speak and understand. ‘They seem an in- 
dependant and hardy race, inclined to hospitality; they 
have, at least, often refreshed me with delicious milk, as 
freely offered as it was gladly received, during the excessive 
heat of a summer’s day. ‘Two or three families, in little 
Kroups, preparing or enjoying their simple meal by the road 
side ; or proceeding on their journey, the wife carrying one 
child, two or three others packed in baskets on an ass, which 
the husband drove before him, have frequently reminded me 
of our gypsies! especially when the women, (as sometimes 
happened,) exposed their tawny faces with an air of boldness 
nearly bordering on impudence.’ 

With the arrival of the embassy at Shiraz, Sir Wm, 
Ouseley closes his narrative; but as he has added an ap- 
pendix of considerable length, we shall proceed to notice 
some of the most curious articles it contains; and first, of 
the use of coffee and tobacco among the Persians, who 
combine those articles in such a manner, that, according 
to one of their own sayings, ¢ coffee without tobacco is like 
meat without salt :-—’ 





4 _ 


—_—— 


‘In Persia and Turkey, the coffee and tobacco, at first jp. 
troduced as foreign luxuries, now contribute to solace e, - 
the poorest inhabitants. Yet the Arabian berry has probs. 
bly not been longer known among them than the American 
weed, which we may reasonably believe they learned to 


smoke from the Portugueze.’ 


The Peruvians sip coffee extremely strong and hot, 
without milk or sugar, out of small china cups. Tobacco 
they smoke from a glass bottle, called calein. The 
smoke, passing through water that purifies and cools it, is 
inhaled by means of tubes or pipes :— 

‘ These are cither straight and short, or so Jong and flex. 
ible that they accommodate themselves to the motions of g 
horse ; and the luxurious Persian may, without any interrup- 
tion of his progress, smoke through the pliant tube as he rides 
along, while a servant by his side carries the caledn Some 
of these machines are very neatly ornamented, and the prices 
are proportionately high. ‘Those used by the king and princes 
at great public audiences, and on other occasions of cere- 
mony, are often studded with jewels of considerable value.’ 


The sixth article in this Appendix is devoted to ay 
equestrian game, called chugdn, once universally prac- 
tised throughout Persia. 
kings and chiefs, and was originally considered almost pe- 
culiar to illustrious personages. Chardin describes it as 
one of the popular amusements, admitting thirty or forty 
persons, forming two parties, to engage at once:— 

‘The object of those who played was to drive through the 
goal, with sticks having semi-circular or straight transverse 
heads, a ball made of light wood, while the contending par- 
ties, governed by certain laws prescribed, and striking only 
when at full gallop, endeavoured to bear off one or the other. 
Of this game there were several kinds; and I perceive in the 
pictures of manuscripts, executed between two and four hun 
dred years ago, that the chugdns, or sticks, are represented 
with heads of three slightly different shapes. 

‘ Degraded into a pedestrian exercise, and under various 
denominations, this game seems to have been widely diffused 
throughout Europe, and we may, perhaps, trace it in the 
cricket of England, the golf or gough of Scotland, and the 
hurling matches of Ireland. Pietro Della Valle discovered it 
in the Florentine calcio; and, to me, the original name, 
chugan, appears but slightly disguised in the chicane of Lan- 
guedoc, where the game is played as in Persia, with a wooden 
ball and a club, headed like a mallet or hammer.’ 


On ‘sacred trees,’ which are held in superstitious vener- 
ation in Persia, as well as almost all countries, Sir Wim. 
Ouseley has given a most interesting chapter in the Ap- 
pendix, and he commences it with an account of those so 


often alluded to in scripture :— 


_ * However replete with interesting objects, the ample 
freld of antiquarian research offers but few to our notice under 
a more attractive form than trees; whether we regard them as 
distinguishing remarkable spots, the scenes of memorable 
transactions; as dedicated to certain divinities ; or, as insome 
cases, almost identified with those divinities themselves. 

‘ It is not my intention, nor is it necessary here, to trace 
back the history of that veneration with which particular 
trees have been honoured in all ages, and, I believe, in all 
countries. The Biblical reader will easily recollect many 
limportant trees, besides that which stood « in the midst of the 
garden of Eden,’ emphatically styled, ¢ the tree of life,’ and 
‘ the tree of knowledge of good and evil.’ He will recollect 
the idolatrous worship in groves, and under every green tree. 
rhe oak, by Shechem, under which Jacob hid all the idols 
and ear-rings ; what a treasure, could they now be found! 


— 


The oak, near Bethel, which marked the grave of Deborah, 





and was signiticantly called, A//on-bachuth. The palm-tree, 


It was a favourite recreation of 
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onder which Deborah, the prophetess, dwelt. The oak, un- 

der which sat, ‘ the man of God,’ (Kings, xiti. 14.) The oak 

ia Ophrah, under which the angel of God appeared unto Gi- 
deon, and conversed with him, ‘Lhe oak that was in the very 
anctuary of the Lord. 

«These and other trees, which we may suppose lofty and 

ymbrageous, such as the ‘* oaks and poplars and elms, be- 

cause the shadow thereof is good,”’ must immediately occur 
+> a Biblical reader; but the course of this article will remind 
him also of that humble bush which the Lord consecrated by 
his presence, when he revealed himself to Moses in flaming 
fire, on the mountain of Horeb, (Exod. iii. 2.4.) With what- 
ever veneration our first parents regarded the trees of Para- 
dise, it appears that some, which grew in natural and com- 
mon earth, were actually worshipped by the perverse Israel- 
ites, of early ages, according to a learned Jew, one of those 

Rabbinical writers whose authority is the most respected. 

‘So frequently were groves and woods dedicated to reli- 
gious purposes, that at last those very terms, (in Greek a/sos, 
Jucus in Latin,) implied consecration. 

‘The trunk or stump of a single tree afforded the most ob- 
vious materials for a bust or statue; and, even unfashioned 
by human art, became, on some occasions, an object of idol- 
atrous worship, whilst any rude flat stone, or heap of earth as 
its base, served as an altar, and the surrounding grove as a 
temple. ‘That groves in ancient times were considered as 
temples, we learn from Pliny ; and there is authority for be- 
lieving that images were placed in groves sooner than within 
the walls of religious edifices. Also, that in the formation of 
statues, wood was employed before stone or marble, appears 
from Pausanias, and is declared by many antiquaries; it will 
suffice to mention three ; Count Caylus, the illustrious Win- 
kelmann, alone equal to a multitude, and the ingenious 
Ernesti.’ 

That various trees were consecrated, each to a particu- 
lar divinity, we know from numerous passages in Virgil, 
Pliny, and other writers; and a number of Greek and 
Latin extracts might be adduced, respecting those votive 
offerings, wreaths, or chaplets of flowers, which were often 
suspended from the branches of trees. In the oriental 
countries we find, that among the Pagan Arabs of early 
ages, a tree was worshipped by certain tribes as an idol; 
and in a manuscript chronicle, composed in the ninth 
century, by Tabri, it is stated that the people of Arabia 
Felix had been idolaters, like all the neighbouring tribes, 
until a remarkable event induced them to embrace Chris- 
tianity; this was the Devil, speaking to them from the 
midst of a date tree which they worshipped. 

_It was remarked by Chardin, that at Ispahan, the reli- 
gious Mohammedans chose rather to pray under a very 
old tree, than in the neighbouring mosque, and they no- 
ticed a large and ancient plain, all bristling with nails and 
points, hung with rags, as votive offerings from dervishes, 
who, like monks of the Latin church, were professed men- 
dicants, and came under this tree to perform their devo- 
tions; and Mr. Morier observes, that, according to su- 
perstitious belief, the rags deposited on certain bushes, by 
persons suffering from diseases, and taken thence by other 
patients, who, in turn, substitute their own, prove an in- 
fallible remedy. 

Sir Wm. Ouseley says, ‘ that whatever suspicion may 
be excited by the practice of worshipping trees, it is cer- 
tain that the Mohammedans shudder at any imputation of 
idolatry, and fancy that, in their addresses or offerings to 
those trees, they oniy invoke the true God, the great 
Creator.’ On the singular virtues of hanging the trees 
with rags, our author had the following anecdote from a 
Person at Shiraz :— 





* Tle assured me, that about two years before the arrival of our 
embassy at Bushehr, a merchant, lately married toa beautiful 
girl, but who had not yet given him reason to expect the bles- 
sing ofan heir, was travelling with ber, and, finding a pleasant 
spot, halted there awhile; the sun’s excessive heat induced 
him to seek shelter; he perceived, at alittle distance from 
the road, some ancient walls, among which grew a shady and 
handsome tree. ‘Vo this he retired with his voung wife, leaving 
the mules or horses ina servant’scare. ‘dhe tree, from its si- 
tuation, had, until that time, escaped the notice of most pase 
sengers, and did not exhibit on its branches even one votive 
ollering; but the merchant, whose fondest wish was to obtain 
a son, fastened on it a shred, torn from his clothes, and the 
united vows of himself and his fair companion were crowned 
with success before the expiration of a year. ‘This circum- 
stance being known, (although some would, perhaps, think 
the event possible without any preternatuial agency,) was 
ascribed to the tree’s eflicacious influence; and, within ano- 
ther year, the branches were covered with several hundred 
rags, by as many votaries; not all, however, acting from the 
same motive.’ 

The superstitious belief, that rags hung on trecs and 
bushes growing close to fountains of water, have real efli- 
cacy in curing diseases, is not confined to the east, but 
may be discovered in various countries of Europe. 

Our extracts from this work will show that it possesses 
considerable interest, and we are somewhat impatient for 
the future volumes, which, from the numerous promises 
in the course of this work, we are led to believe will be 
still more interesting. By the bye, we are no great advo- 
cates for liberal promises, and it is rather mortifying, after 
having patiently run through long and dry philological 
disquisitions, to be told, that in a future volume the sube 
ject shall be entered into more largely; and yet this isa 
thing of perpetual recurrence in these pages, Sir Wil- 
liam has, however, concluded this volumein true dramatic 
style, by stopping at that very point on which most readers 
will be most impatient,—the introduction of Sir Gore 
Ouseley at the court of Prince Husein Ali Mirza, and 
that of Lady Ouseley to a Persian Queen: these are re- 
served for the commencement of the second volume.—The 
typographical execution of this volume does much credit 
to the provincial press of Brecknock. 


SPPFELEPEBPEPAEEPEPELELEOEFEE HP 


The Life of the Right Honourable John Philpot Curran, 
By his Son, William Henry Curran, Barrister at Law. 


(Concluded.) 


Mr. Curran’s defence of Patrick Finney, who was tried 
for treason, in January, 1798, if not the most eloquent, 
vas at least the most successful of his efforts at the bar, 
as well as the most important, since the fate of fifteen 
others depended on it. The principal witness on this trial 
was the informer, James O‘Brien, whose subsequent crimes 
have rendered him so notorious in Ireland, This fellow 
had extorted money by assuming the character of a reves 
nue officer, and Mr. Curran, with great skill, continued 
to make him develop his own character to the jury, in 
the course of a very curious cross examination, A wit- 
ness necessary to prove O’Brien’s perjury, lived a few 
miles from Dublin, and, in order to afford time for Ins 
being brought, it was agreed by Mr. Curran that his col- 
league, Mr. M‘Nally, should commence the prisoner's 
defence, and § continue speaking as long as he could find 
asyllable tosay.” This he did in a brilliant manner, until 
he was exhausted, and the evening so far advanced that 
the court consented to a temporary adjournment, and 
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a, the material witness had 
arrived. Mr. Curran then proceeded— 


before it resumed its sitting 


‘This is the great experiment of the informers of Ireland, 
to ascertain how farthey can carry on a traffic in human blood. 
‘This cannibal informer, this demon, O’Brien, greedy after 
human gore, has fifteen other victiins in reserve, if from your 
verdict he receives the unhappy man at the bar—fifteen more 
of your fellow-citizens are now in gaol, depending on the 
fate of the unfortunate prisoner, and on the same blasted and 
perjured evidence ot O'Brien. Be you then their saviours ; 
let your verdict snatch them from his ravening maw, and in- 
terpose between yourselves and endless remorse. ‘The cha- 
racter of the prisoner has been given. Am L not warranted 
in saying that | am now defending an innocent fellow subject, 
on the grounds of eternal justice and immutable law? and on 
that eternal law [ docall upon you to acquit my client. I call 
upon you for your justice! Great is the reward and sweet the 
recollection in the hour of trial, and in the day of dissolution, 
when the casualties of life are pressing close upon the heart, 
or when, in the agonies of death, you look back to the justi- 
fiable and honourable transactions of your life. At the awfal 
foot of eternal justice, | do therefore invite you to acquit my 
client; and may God of his infinite mercy grant you a more 
lasting reward than that perishable crown we read of, which 
the ancients placed on the brow of him who saved in battle 
the life of a fellow citizen! In the name of public justice, I 
do implore you to interpose between the perjurer and his in- 
tended victim; and if ever you are assailed by the hand of 
the informer, may you find an all-powerful refuge in the ex- 
ample which, as jurors, you shall set this day to those that 
might be called to pass upon your lives, that of repelling, at 
the human tribunal, the intended effects of hireling perjury 
wnd premeditated murder. And if it should be the fate of 
any of you to count the tedious moments of captivity, in sor- 
row and in pain, pining in the damps and gloom of a dungeon, 
while the wicked one is going about at large seeking whom 
he may devour, recollect that there is another more awful 
tribunal than any upon earth, which we must all approach, and 
before which the best of us will have occasion to look back 
to what little good we may have done on this side the grave. 
In that awfal trial—oh! may your verdict this day assure 
your hopes, and give you strength and consolation, in the 
presence of an adjudging God. Earnestly do I pray, that the 
author of eternal justice may record the innocent deed you 
shall have done, and give to you the full benefit of your 
—_ to an eternal reward, a requital in mercy upon your 
SOLIS. 


More eveutful scenes, in which Curran was destined to 
an active part, succeeded, in the year 1798! a sound that 
is still so full of terrible associations to every Irishman’s 
inagination, Without endeavouring to follow the biogra- 
pher through the history of that formidable rebellion, 
we may remark, en passant, that we suspect he has not 
stated some circumstances relating to it with his usual ap- 
parent correctness; for, that the * Agricultural population, 


. a 
he gave a finished portrait of the informer, Reynolds, 
whose name most of our readers will recollect, from the 
discussions that took place on his character in the British, 
Parliament. The following description of him by Mr. 
Curran, was omitted in the common report of the trial -— 


‘I know that Reynolds has laboured to establish a cop. 
nexion between the prisoner and the meeting held at hj 
house; but how does he manage ? he brings forward asserted 
conversations with persons who cannot confront him -with 
M<Cann, whom he has sent to the grave, and with Lord Eq. 
ward Fitzgerald, whose premature death leaves his guilt a 
matter upon which justice dares not to pronounce. He has 
never told you that he has spoken to any of these in the pre. 
sence of the prisoner. Are youthen prepared, in acase of life 
and death, of honour and of infamy, to credit a vile informer, 
the perjurer of an hundred oaths—a wretch whom pride, ho- 
nour, or religion could not bind? The forsaken prostitute of 
every vice calls upon you, with one breath, to blast the me. 
mory of the dead, and to blight the character of the living. 
Do you think Reynolds to bea villain ? It is true he dresses 
like a gentleman! and the confident expression of his coun- 
tenance, and the tones of his voice, savour strong of 
growing authority. He measures his value by the coffins of 
his victims; and, in the field of evidence, appreciates his fame 
as the Indian warrior does in fight—by the number of scalps 
with which he can swell his triumphs. He calls upon you, 
by the solemn league of eternal justice, to accredit the purity 
of a conscience washed in his own atrocities. He has pro- 
mised and betrayed—he has sworn and forsworn ; and, whether 
his soul shall go to heaven or to hell, he seems altogether 
indifferent, for he tells you that he has established an interest 
in both. He has told you that he has pledged himself to 
treason and to allegiance, and that both oaths has he contemned 
and broken. At this time, when reason is affrighted from her 
seat, and giddy prejudice takes the reins—when the wheels 
of society are set in conflagration by the rapidity of their own 
motion—at such a time does he call upon a jury to credit a 
testimony blasted by his own accusation. Vile, however, as 
this execrable informer must feel himself, history, alas ! holds 
out tco much encouragement to his hopes; for, however base, 
and however perjured, I recollect few instances, in cases 
between the subject and the crown, where informers have not 
cut keen, and rode awhile triumphant on public prejudice. I 
know of few instances wherein the edge of his testimony has 
not been fatal, or only blunted by the extent of its execution, 
and retiring from the public view beneath an heap of its own 
carnage,’ 

{n procuring a writ of habeas corpus to prevent the 
execution of Theobald Wolfe Tone, who had been con- 
demned to death by a court martial, and who committed 
suicide before it could be carried into effect, and in the 
subsequent trials of Napper Tandy, Mr. Curran bore a 
conspicuous part, as well as in the action for false impri- 
soument brought by Mr. Hevey against the Town Major 
of Dublin, in both of which cases he was succesful. A 
different result followed his defence of the deluded insur- 
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full of vigour, burning for the contlict, and long inured 
to habits of insurrection,’ were numerous, we adinit, but, 
from all we have read or heard on the subject, there is no 
evidence to induce us to believe, as the biographer asserts, 
that * of these, 500,000 were in arms.’ It is well known 
that, after a short and sanguinary struggle, the insurgents 
were crushed, but not before, as he states, ‘ 50,000 had 
perished in the field, or on the scaffold, and been exiled, 
while the loss on the side of the crown was 20,000 lives,’ 
In all the principal trials for high treason that follow- 


ordered hin 
gents of 1803, when the respected Lord Kilwarden was ship,” said 


assassinated. Mr. Robert Emmet, the projector of this in- ‘0 the count 
surrection, was a friend of Mr, Curran’s family, and had ““T can! 
formed an attachment to his youngest daughter, unknown who had v 
to her father, nor was he aware of it until some letters ! Commo 
found on Emmet led to a search of Mr. Curran’s house, “ he a 
where some of his (Emmet’s) letters were found ; this gave which ee 
Mr. C, the first intimation of the melancholy attachment PP se 


- 30 round the 
in which one of his children had been involved. ‘ull contriy 


= sw c — oe for the prisoners, and, _ In 1806, Mr. Curran particularly distinguished himself one leg gos 
. iough in a cases he was unsuccessful, yet all that] in the well known case of Massey against the Marquis of Other?» 
the most splendid talents and the most ardeut exertions Headfort; and, on the death of Mr. Pitt, when the oppo ‘Mr. C 





could effect was done. In his defence of Oliver Bond, asked his y 
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<< - 
of the Rollsin Ireland, and a member of the Privy Council, 
4 appointment with which he was always dissatistied, as 
» was an oflice of no political consequence, and seeined 
vather like a compensation for past services than as a 
nequs of taking that active and honourable share in the 
ministration to which he felt himself entitled. The 
_ganing years of Mr. Curran’s life contain little of 
dent, his time passing without much variety, between 
che duties of his judicial situation and the enjoyment of 
shat social intercourse for which his taste continued to the 
ist. In the election of 1812, he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the borough of Newry, and, iv the begin- 
ning of 1814, the declining state of his health obliged 
hin to resiga his judicial situation. 

The short remainder of Mr. Curran’s life was passed 
principally between Dublin and London, often attending 
aud speaking at public dinners in both places. In the 
spring of 1817, he began to sink rapidly, and while dining 
with his friend, Mr. Thomas Moore, he suffered a slight 
paralytic attack in one of his hands. His medical advisers 
recommended a visit to the milder climate of the south of 
Europe, aud he returned to Dublin in July to arrange 
\is private affairs, He returned to London in September, 
aad died on the 14th of October 1817, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age, surrounded by his family and friends, who 


performed the last offices of piety and respect. 


Of Mr. Curran’s talents as an orator, it would be super- 
faous for us to speak ; they have been eulogized by the 
ablest pens, and by applauding thousands, who listened 
with rapture to the impassioned feeling and energy which 
characterized them ; they were not like the general school 
of Irish eloquence, in which passion and imayination pre- 
dominate over solid argument. His skill in cross exa- 
mination was unrivalled : this was particularly remarkable 
inthe examination of those wretches who, in ¢ drudging 
for a pardon,’ had become the betrayers of their friends 
and fellow countrymen. 

In company, he was proverbially the £ life and soul’ of 
vaciety, and a collection of all the * good things’ he has 
spoken would fill many pages. The following are selected 
asa few specimens, 


‘Mr. Curran was engaged in a legal argument—behind him 
‘ood his colleague, a gentleman whose person was remarkably 
ail and slender, and who had originally designed to take 
orders. ‘The judge observing that the case under discussion 
involved a question of ecclesiastical law,—‘* Then,” said Mr. 
Curran, ‘1 can refer your lordship to a high authority behind 
ie, Who was once intended for the church, though (in a whis- 
per to a friend beside him) in my opinion he was fitter for the 
sleep e. 

Se An oflicer of one of the courts, named Halfpenny, having 
“equently interrupted Mr. Curran, the judge peremptorily 
ordered him to be silent, and sit down. ‘* I thank your lord- 
“ip,” said the counsel, ‘ for having at length naz/ed that rap 
(0 the counter.” 
““Tean’t tell you. Curran,” observed an Irish nobleman, 
iy Aen voted for the Union, “ how frightful our old house 
;,~olmons appears to me.”? “ Ah! my lord,’’ replied the 
“oe “it is only natural for murderers to be afraid of Ghosts.” 
- A deceased judge had a defect in one of his limbs, from 
which, when he walked, one foot described almost a circle 
round the other. Mr. Curran being asked how his lordship 
a contrived to walk so fast, answered—* don’t you see that 
ther ore before like a tipstaff, and clears the way for the 
m2 Curran, cross-examining a horse-jockey’s servant, 
: us naster’s age. “I never put my hand in his mouth 





to try,’’ answered the witness. The laugh was against the 
counsel, till he retorted—* you did pertectly right, friend, 
for your master is said to be a great bite.”’ 

‘A miniature painter, upon his cross-examination by Mr. 
Curran, was made to confess that he had carried his improper 
f.eedoms with a particular lady so far as to attempt to put his 
arm round her waist. ‘ Then, sir,’’ said the counsel, “ I 
suppose you took that waist [twasle} for a common.” 

‘* Noman,” said a wealthy, but weak-headed, barrister, 
** should be admitted to the bar who has not an independent 
landed property.” ‘* May L ask, sir,”’ said Mr. Curran, ** how 
many acres muke a wise-acre ?”’ 

‘** Would you not have known this boy to be my son, from 
his resemblance to me?” asked a gentleman. Mr. Curran 
answered—‘* Yes, sir; the maker's name is stamped upon the 
blade.”’ 

‘Mr. Curran was asked what an Irish gentleman, just 
arrived in England, could mean by perpetually putting out 
his tongue? Answer—‘‘ I suppose he’s trying to catch the 
English accent.” 

‘At a public dinner he was defending his countrymen 
against the imputation of being a naturally vicious race. 
“* Many of our faults, for instance, (said he) arise from our 
too free use of the circulating medium ( pointing to the wine), 
but I never yet heard of an Irishman being born drunk.’’’ 


Mr. Curran took great delight in conversing with little 
children, and was foud of giving ludicrous appellations 
to the places and persons around him :— 


‘ His friend Mr. Hudson the dentist’s house was built in 
“the ‘Tuscan order’’—a celebrated snutf-manufacturer’s 
country-seat was ‘ Sneeze-town’’—the libraries at watering- 
places were ‘ slopshops of literature.” He called a com- 
mander of yeomanry (who dealed largely in flour) ‘* Marshal 
Sacks ’—a lawyer, of a corpulent frame, ‘‘ Grotius’’—ano- 
ther, who had a habit of swelling out his cheeks, ‘ Putlen- 
dorf.’? He often humorously remonstrated with a friend, who 
was of a very tall stature, and with whom, as one of his 
‘‘ very longest acquaintances,”’ he used that freedom, ‘* upon 
his want of decorum in going about and peeping down the 
chimnies, to see what his neighbours were to have for dinner.”’ 
‘This list might be extended to a greater length than would be 
necessary or suitable, 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Curran has left so few 
specimens of his literary talents, and particularly that he 
did not go on with the works he had in contemplation— 
the Memoirs of his own Life and Times, and a novel, the 
scenes and characters of which were to be connected with 
the modern history of Ireland, it may here be remarked, 
that for the greater part of his life he was an ardent reader 
of novels, and it was his regular custom to have one under 
his pillow. As specimens of bis poetical productions, we 
select the following from many others interspersed in these 
volumes : 

‘TO SIR JOHN FERNS, 
WITH A BOTTLE OF CHAMPAIGNE. 


This bottle I’ve raised from the dust, 
Where for many a year it had lain, 
In hope that one day with the just 
It might rise and might sparkle again. 


And now, my dear Sir John, I send 

‘This type of good tidings to come, 

That the grave-digger’s empire must end, 
And his pris’ners get loose from the tomb.’ 


‘TO SLEEP. 
O Sleep, awhile thy power suspending, 
Weigh not yet my ep down, 
For Mem’ry, see ! with eve attending, 
Claims a inoment for her own. 
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I know her by her robe of mourning, 

I know her by her faded light ; 
When faithful with the gloom returning, 
She comes to bid a sad good-night. 


Oh! let me here, with bosom swelling, 
While she sighs o’er time that’s past ; 

Oh! let me weep, while she is telling 
Of joys that pine and pangs that last. 


And now, O sleep, while grief is streaming, 
Let thy balm sweet peace restore, 

While fearful hope through tears is beaming, 
Soothe to rest that wakes no more.’ 


‘THE POOR MAN’S LABOUR. 


A Song. 
My mother wept—the stream of pain 
‘low’d fast and chilly from her brow ; 
My father pray’d, nor pray’d in vain,— 
Sweet mercy cast a glance below. 

Mine daa ene. the sufferer cried, 
My pains are o’er—behold your son! 
Thank Heaven, sweet partner, he replied, 
The poor boy’s labour is then begun. 


Alas! the hapless life she gave 

By fate was doom’d to cost her own ; 
Soon, soon, she found an early grave, 

Nor stay’d her partner one alone ; 
But left their orphan here below, 

A stranger wild beneath the sun, 
This lesson sad to learn from woe, 

The poor man’s labour is never done. 


No parent’s hand, with pious care, 
My childhood’s devious path to guide, 
Or bid my vent’rous soul beware 
The griefs that smote on every side. 
*T was still a round of changing woe, 
Woe never ending, still begun, 
That taught my bleeding heart to know, 
The poor man’s labour is never done. 


Soon dies the fault’ring voice of fame ; 
The vows of love too warm to last, 
And friendship, what a faithless dream ! 
And wealth, how soon thy glare is past ! 
Yet still one hope remains to save— 
The longest course must once be run, 
And in the shelter of the grave 
‘The poor man’s labour must be done.’ 


‘ THE GREEN SPOT THAT BLOOMS O’ER THE 
DESERT OF LIFE. 
A Song. 
O’er the desert of life, where you vainly pursued 
‘Those phantoms of hope which their promise disown, 
Have you e’er met some spirit divinely endued, 

That so kindly could say, You don’t suffer alone ? 
And, however your fate may have smiled or have frown’d, 
Will she deign still to share as the friend or the wife ? 
Then make her the pulse of your heart; for you’ve found 

The green spot that blooms o’er the desert of life. 


Does she love to recal the past moments so dear. 
When the sweet pledge of faith was confidingly given, 
When the lip spoke the voice of Affection sincere, 
And the vow was exchanged and recorded in Heaven ? 
Does she wish to rebind what already was bound, 
And draw closer the claim of the friend and the wife? 
Phen make her the pulse of your heart ; for you’ve found 
The green spot that blooms o’er the deseit of life.’ 


We should have been loath to have censured this tribut- 
of affection from a son to a father, in becoming his bioe 
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grapher, had it deserved it, but, on the contrary, it me 
our warmest approbation: the narrative i$ distinct ay, 
connected, and details so much of the real and secret }j<. 
tory of Ireland, during the most eventful period of jt. 
history, that it cannot but be read with pleasure by aj) 
who feel an interest in the welfare of the united empire, 
In the appendix, there is a highly curious documens. 
It is an account of the plan of insurrection in Dub}), 
and the causes of its failure, which is the copy of a pa. 
per delivered by Mr. Emmet, on the morning of his ex. 
ecution, to be forwarded to his brother in Paris, 








Original Conununications, 


SPP APIACEE? 


ILLUSTRATION OF A PASSAGE IN LORD BYRON’s 
POEM OF ‘ THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS,’ 


‘ by her Combolois lies 
A Koran of illumined dyes ; 

With many a bright emblazoned rhyme 

By Persian scribes redeemed from time.’—Cant0 9, 


The note on this passage remarks only, that Combolois 
‘is the name for a Turkish rosary,’ and that ‘ the MSs., 
particularly those of the Persians, are richly adorned and 
illuminated ;’ but, although it might not immediately 
occur to the mind of the noble author, when he composed 
these lines, yet there is a more particular signification 
attached to them as they regard eastern illuminations. 
The curving character of the Persic language is excelleut- 
ly adapted for ornamental MSS., both as it regards cali- 
graphy and painted decorations. The Persians are well 
aware of this advantage, and have accordingly devised a 
line composed of coloured flowers drawn upon gold, which 
adapting itself to the inequality of the writing, com- 
pletely encloses each line of text within its border. At 
the commenvement of particular passages also, it is not 
uncommon to find a small portion of the matter incorpo- 
rated with the ornament, and written in characters of gold 
or colours upon a back-ground of the richest patterns; 
and thus, as these illuminations are frequently to be found 
in poetical MSS., the rhyme may be said to be emblazoned. 
To those persons who are familiar with such books, 10- 
stances will immediately occur; but others, who may 
never have noticed this peculiarity, may find: the most 
beautiful specimens in the exquisite volume of poems, 
given by the King of Persia to the East India Company, 
and preserved in the Asiatic Library; in a very swal 
Koran, in the same collection; and in the magnificent 
copy of Saadi, in the British Museum. 





PPPPEFLOPIEPPOLPELEDPOBODOLD#? 


ON THE RIGHT OF THE LIVERY TO MEET IN 
COMMON HALL. 


Tue refusal of the Lord Mayor to convene a Commo 
Hall, on the subject of the late transactions at Manche 
ter, when requested by a numerous and respectable body 
of the Livery of London, has excited considerable intere*. 


Without entering at all into the question of the policy of 


such a meeting, it cannot, we think, be supposed, that 4 
legal assembly of the liverymen of the first city 19 the 
world, can have any thing dangerous in it, or that what 
was deemed legal in Smithtield, and passed over quietly, 
could be illegal or productive of disturbance 1n the 


Guildhall. | 
But the question turns on a different point, and thet 
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«, how far the Lord Mayor has the right to refuse such a 
qeeting, OF whether his consent is at all necessary ? The 
Livery maintain the right of meeting in their own hall, 
chile the first magistrate says, the hall belongs to the 
-oemen at large, of which he is the representative for the 
me being, and of which the Livery only form a part. 
|; would be quite foreign to the object of this inquiry to 
‘scuss the extent ofa power which is delegated, and con- 
quently limited, or the right of the people to assemble 
yeaceably and legally) to express their opinion on public 
sfuirs, the object being rather to briug before our 1ea- 
Jers an account of the way in which this right of the 
Livery has been viewed and asserted on some former 
occasions. 

In the course of our investigation of this subject, and 
ynid the numerous works we have consulted, we have met 
withasmall tract, printed as early as the year 1682, which, 
though not written in consequence of a circumstance pre- 
cisely similar to the present, gives some information on the 
rizhts of the Common [EIall in general. As the copy we 
juve seen, is probably the only one in existence, we here 
reprint it :— 


‘The Nature of a Common Mall briefly stated, 
With an Account in whom the Power and Authority doth 
there reside. 


‘There is enough said in some former papers, to demon- 
trate that, upon the supposition of the Common Hall’s being 
acourt, yet it is wholly different and altogether of a distinct 
nature from the Court of Hustings. And, therefore, all that 

ww remains, is to inquire whether it be at all, properly, a 
court, and whether there be any one person peculiarly vested 
with an authoritative and judicial power in and over that 
sembly. And as it is no where stiled a court, save in the 
common talk of such as have not searched into these things, 
“0, in contradistinction from a court, it is ever called in 
hooks and records, an assembly, a congregation, conventio 
cmmunitatis, and the like. Besides, it exercises no one act 
of jurisdiction, administers no oath, gives no judgment, but 
nierely assembles, in order to the doing some particular act, 
a parish that meets to choose officers, or a borough that 
convenes to elect parliament men, and consequently it hath 
io judge, in a proper sense, belonging unto it; but even the 
‘ery sheriffs, to whom the conducting and managing things in 
iat assembly, have always appertained, are only ministerial 
olicers. And, to speak as men rationally ought, they are 
only the mouth of the convention to propose the questions, 
and the ministers to gather the suffrages a declare the sense 
oi the majority. And, therefore, as my Lord Mayor hath 
nothing so much as in the quality of a ministerial officer to do 
ere, but is only present as an honourable member, so, even 
‘ie sheriffs have no authority to adjourn or dissolve the con- 
‘ention, without the explicite, or at least, the tactte allowance 
“ithe majority of the members, which being there present, 
constitute the assembly. 

‘For, should a power be lodged in any one or two persons 
0 dissolve the hail, before the business be transacted and 
‘nished for which it is assembled, it would follow, that they 
night, at their pleasure, prevent the hall from accomplishing 
-" perfecting any thing that they should dislike, though it 
“ere never so necessary to be done, and not only indispensably 
ieedful to the preservation of the peace and welfare of the 
ya, but what their charter allows them to do, and requires 
” Se performed. Yea, the supposal of such a power in any 
- two persons, were to put them into a capacity of weary- 
tion. yy assembly, by frequent adjournments and dissolu- 
tical, Ul by trick or surprisal they might compass their par- 
ans ends and designs. And, therefore, even the sheriffs, 
ductea constant custom and zmmemorial usage, have con- 

and managed these conventions, can yet no more dis- 





solve or adjourn them before they have done the business they 
meet about, without their own consent, than the speaker in 
the Hlouse of Commons, or the sheriffs in the county courts, 
can adjourn the house without the consent of the members, 
or dissolve the court without the leave of the suitors. Nay, 
itis inthe power of the Common Hall to substitute whom 
they please, both to propose the questions, which they are 
upon, and to gather the suffrages, whereby their sense and 
mind in those matters may not only be known, but made deci- 
sive as to what they were about. And the guidance of a mi- 
nister in this case is only established by usage, and merely for 
the sake oforder, and not absolutely and necessarily required 
either by law or charter. Accordingly, in the case between 
Turner and Sterling, there was judicial opinion and determi- 
nation of the Court of Common Pleas* and the Court of 
King’s Bench. And Sterling’s taking upon him to dissolve 
the Common Hall, where he was not so much as by usage a 
ministerial officer, as well as by his offering to do it, without 
the consent of the assembly, was adjudged both to be a 
breach of his duly, and a me 

the city. And as the sutlrage of a few citizens signifies no- 
thing against the vote of the majority, so all votes for con- 
firmation are in themselves null and void, seeing the charter 
doth only empower to choose but gives no right to confirm. 

‘So that, upon the whole, as you citizens may not under- 
stand your rights, so none can rob you of them, unless they 
recur to force (which I suppose they will not find it their 
interest to do) or that you wilfully surrender and betray 
them.’ 

The case here referred to, of Turner v. Sterling, was 
decided in the Court of Common Pleas, and afterwards 
argued in the Court of King’s Bench, the 23 Charles IT. 
Turner brought an action against Sir Samuel Sterling, 
Lord Mayor, for having dissolved a Common Hall of the 
city of London, convened for the election of Bridge-mas- 
ter, when he, (Turner,) who was a candidate, had de- 
manded a poll, in consequence of the Lord Mayor refus- 
ing to number the votes, of which he had the greatest 
number. The Court of King’s Bench confirmed this 
verdict in favour of the plaintiff $. 

A case, more immediately to the point, occurred in the 
year 1680, when Bethel and Cornish were chosen sherifis, 
Sir Robert Clayton, who was then Lord Mayor, exclaimed 
against the business which the Livery were upon, drew 
the sword and left the hall, but the Livery insisted on 
their right of transacting such business as they thought 
proper, and obliged the Lord Mayor to resheath the sword 
and continue the Common Hall; they then proceeded to 
business, came to many resolutions of different kinds, 
voted a petition of grievances, and then chose the 
sheriffs and city officers. 

Some of the newspapers, during the last week, have 
detailed a case which they state to have occurred in 1676, 
but which is, in all its features, so like the one which oc- 
curred nearly a century later, that there is no doubt of 
their being the same, especially as, from what we have 
been able to ascertain, no such circumstance occurred in 
the year they mention. . 

‘The case which we allude to, and which is very stnk- 
ingly aualagous to the present, occurred in the year 
176y, when the outrages which took place in St. George’s 
Fields, led to the death of Allen, who was killed by one 
of the military employed on the occasion, In giving a 
detailed account of the proceedings of the Livery of Lon- 


* Trin. Term, 23 Car. 2, Rol. 3651, in the Common Pleas. 
+ A folio sheet ‘ London, printed for J, Johnson, 1682. 
t Ventsis’s Reports, Part 2. 
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don on this affair, the reader will notice the activity by 
which they were distinguished. . 

On the 27th of April, thirty-four liverymen waited on 
the Lord Mayor, Turner, requesting him to call a Com- 
mon Hall, in order ‘to take the sense of the Livery on 
the measures necessary to be pursued under the present 
circumstances of public affairs.’ His lordship requested 
a short time to consider of it, and the next day answered, 
‘that he did not think himself justified in calling together 
so large a body as the Livery of London, at the request of 
only a few of them,’ This was followed by several hun- 
dreds of the Livery waiting on his lordship, three days 
after, in support of the Common Hall, and, on the 5th of 
May, a Court of Common Council was held, in conse- 
quence of the refusal. On opening the court, the Lord 
Mayor desired that an act of the 13th Charles If might 
be read, entitled ¢ An act against tumults and disorders, 
upon pretence of preparing public petitions or other 
add?esses, to his Majesty or the Parliament,’ whereby it 
is enacted, ‘ That no person or persons whatsoever shall, 
from and after the Ist of August, 1661, solicit labour or 
procure the getting of hands, or other consent of any per- 
sons above the number of twenty or more, to any petition, 
complaint, remonstrance, declaration, or other addresses 
to the king, or both or either houses of Parliament, for 
alteration of matters established by law, in church or state, 


unless the matter thereof have been first consented to (if 


ig London,) by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons, 
in Common Council, asseanbled. And that no person or per- 
sons whatsoever shall repair to his Majesty, or both or either 
houses of Parliament, upon pretence of presenting or 
delivering any petition, complaint, remonstrance, or decla- 
ration, or other addresses, accompanied with excessive 
number of people, nor at any one time, with above the 
number of ten persons, upon pain of incurring a penalty, 
not exceeding the sum of one hundred pounds in money, 
and three months’ imprisonment.’ 


The act being read, many debates arose, and at last a 
question was put to the Recorder and Common Serjeant, 
whether, in case that court should advise his lordship to 
call a Common Hall of the Livery, it would not be sub- 
versive of the power of the court of Common Council, 
and they both delivered their opinions that it would. 
This, however, did not prevent some member from moving 
* That the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor be desired to 
issue a precept to assemble the Livery in Common Hall, 
pursuant to their application to hin,’ which, after a long 
debate, was negatived, there being six Aldermen and 
eighty-six Commoners against, and three Aldermen and 
sixty-nine Commoners for the motion. 

Four days afterwards, viz. on the 9th of May, a large 
number of the Livery met at the Half Moon Tavern, and 
appointed a Committee, who drew up a requisition to the 
Lord Mayor, praying to have the use of the Guildhall, to 
assemble and consider a petition to his Majesty for redress 
of grievances, which requisition was signed by three hun- 
dred and seventy-two Liverymen: his lordship gave for 
answer, that the Aldermen and Common Council having 
advised him not to issue his precept, he could not grant 
their request. 


On the 14th of June, the same Committee waited upon 
the Lord Mayor requesting his lordship would order to be 
added to his usual precept for Midsummer-day, the words 
*and upon other special affairs,’ His lordship, after 





taking time to consult the Recorder and Aldermen, said 
they were of opinion it could not be done. ’ 

The Committee then issued an address to the Livery 
stating, that as every attempt of lawfully assembling ee 
consult on and assert their unquestionable right to petitioy 
the throne, had proved ineffectual, they had prepared , 
petition which they meant to submit to the consideratio, 
of the Livery, on Midsummer-day, and solicited their ay. 
tendance, to request the Lord Mayor to proceed in thj, 
business previous to the election of officers. 

On Midsummer-day, the Livery met for the choice of 
sheriffs, but the Lord Mayor was not suffered to proceed 
in the business, until he had promised to take the subject 
of the petition into consideration before the Common Hal| 
was dissolved. The sheriffs being elected, the Lord Mayo; 
declared himself ready to hear the Livery’s proposal, op 
which, Mr. Lovell, who had been chairman of the Commit. 
tee, addressed them, and moved that the petition should be 
read ; it was read accordingly, but the Lord Mayor begged 
leave to make one alteration, which was, that instead of its 
being stated to be the petition of the * Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Livery,’ it should run thus, *‘ The humble 
petition of the Livery of the city of London.’ This al- 
teration was adopted, and the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and 
members of the city of London, were requested to present 
the petition to his Majesty, which Sir Robert Ladbrooke 
aud three of the city officers promised to do. 

A vote of thanks was then moved to the Lord Mayor 
for his judicious and impartial conduct, which was carried 
by the loudest shouts of applause. During the reading 
of the petition, one passage, which complains of the too 
frequent use of the military, drew tears from the eyes of 
old Mr. Allen (the father of the young man shot in St. 
George’s Fields), who was present, and a reporter who was 
seen taking notes of the petition, was turned out of the 
hall in the most disgraceful manner. 

On the 5th of July, the Lord Mayor, three Aldermen, 
and the Sheriffs, presented the petition to his Majesty, 
which was graciously received. Another account states 
that to the introductory address of the Lord Mayor, his 
Majesty made no answer. 

This petition was not signed by the town clerk, nor the 
proceedings of the Livery registered in the city books: 
but as the citizens were aware of the circumstance, it is 
not improbable, that, during the active period of Wilkes’s 
connexion with the city, this was accomplished. 

That the petition presented at that time was remarkably 
strong in its language, will appear from a short extract 
we shall insert; and our readers cannot help remarking 
how strikingly apposite it is to later events. The follow- 
ing are charges against the ministers of that day :— 


‘ They have brought into disrepute the civil magistracy, by 
the appointment of persons who are in many respects unqua- 
lified for that important trust, and have thereby purposely 
furnished a pretence for calling in the aid of a military power. 

‘They avow, and endeavour to establish a maxim, abso- 
lutely inconsistent with our constitution, that ‘* an occasion 
for effectually employing a military force always presents itself 
when the civil power is trifled with or insulted ;”” and, by a fatal 
application of this maxim, they have wantonly and wickedly 
sacrificed the lives of many of your Majesty’s innocent subjects, 
and have prostituted your Majesty’s sacred name and autho- 
rity to justify, applaud, and recommend their own illegal and 
bloody actions. 

‘ They have screened more than one murderer from punish- 
ment, and in its place have unnatyrally substituted reward. 
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———— 

We are well aware that more ample justice might have 
been done to this inquiry, had our leisure permitted; but 
ge would not omit throwing some light on a subject 
involved in so much obscurity, and yet so important. 

Should any of our correspondents be able to add to the 
facts already detailed, we shall be happy to open our co- 
iumns for their insertion, and, as a clue to the legal and 
constitutional discussion of the subject, it may be of ser- 
vice to name, that, in 1769, after the circumstances we 
have mentioned had occurred, a Mr. Patterson collected 
much legal information, documents, &c. for which he 
received the thanks of the Common Council—where his 
papers are deposited we know not, but they do not appear 


to have been printed. 





————- 


Original Woetry. 


PPLE LPI EET 


EPIGRAM 
On the Inimitable Notes to be issued by the Bank of England. 


Oft times we’ ve heard the old lady say, 
‘ My debts I very soon shall pay, 
But many swear she dotes ;— 
That what she says is nonsense all, 
Mere babble, or, what true men call, 
In waverers—changing notes. 
Sept. 10, 1819. 





Casu. 


PLPPPEAP EP EEPLEBIAFT 


TRANSLATION FROM THE SPANISH. 
ADDRESSED TO MARY. 


Ronpa’s gay and pretty lasses 
Lovea gallant English youth, 
Hating heartless French grimaces, 
Void of fervency and truth. 
Short are now our parting hours, 
High the goblet fill with wine! 
Laughing o’er love’s am’rous flow’rs, 
Drink, and make those hours divine! 





THE REPLY. 
Britain’s girls love more sincerely 
Than Ronda’s flounting proud brunettes, 
And English lasses feel more dearly, 
Than all Spain’s faithless gay coquettes. 


Here, then, enjoy the social hours, 
Free from dangers and alarms, 
Forgetful of Iberia’s flow’rs— 
True virtue dwells in English arms! 


But if those charms you can’t discover, 
To Ronda hasten back again, 
England’s pride abhors the lover 
hat treats her beauties with disdain. 
Mary ——. 


PRPILPLEPPLEPBPOBPELECLEM 


STANZAS TO EMMA. 


O, when from friendship’s gentle sway 

Love steals the willing heart away, 
And makes it all his own ; 

Then offers his full cup of bliss, 

To our parch’d lips,—how sad it is 
That Fate should dash it down ! 

When Fortune frowns upon the pair 

Whom Love would join, the blasts of care 
Their budding hopes destroy ; 

In vain they sigh—in vain they gaze— 

In vain the ardent prayer they raise,— 
They mournarayish’d joy. 





Lost is that unembarrass’d mien, 
Gone is that confidence serene, 
Which friendship ever knows ; 
While stoic prudence, cruel form, 
Makes actions cold, where hearts are warm, 
And kindle’s ¢ love’s repose.’ 
Thus, dearest Emma, have we far'd ; 
We share no more, what once we shar’d, 
Communion sweet and free; 
Friendship cannot be our’s again, 
Till join’d in I ymen’s holy chain, 
And will that ever be? 
Hence, horrifying dark despair ! 
Go—straiten out thy matted hair, 
Thy countenance compose ; 
Behold where Hope, with sparkling eye, 
Points us to fair futurity, 
‘To seek our ‘ love’s repose |’ 
June 6th. J. A. 


PHP FEFEPEEFEBAEELGLEPM 
To 
On meeting her in the Company of Strangers at a Fair. 


Wuo would think now, to look in your innocent face, 
That ’tis levity under a mask? 

Who would follow your fairy-like movements of grace, 
In the smiles of deception to bask ? 





Who would think that your soft soothing accents of love, 
Were the same to the friend and the stranger ? 

Who would ever suppose pes when chastely you move, 
Such a wild, such a wicked young ranger? 

Who would think, when you breathe, on the warm lip of 

youth, 

Sighs enough, the poor devil to smother, 

That you ever could feign sucha semblance of truth, 
Yet the next moment toy with another? 


Who would think, that has known you, as I once have 
known, 
That so soon you would change virtue’s seeming? 
Who would think meso weak, as to deem you my own ? 
Yet, | did—but I surely was dreaming. 


For, I firmly believe, you were ever the same, 
‘Tho’ I was a fool, and ne’er saw it, 

Till I lately beheld, what extinguish’d the flame— 
Twas a Fair, tho’ not you, I thank for it. 


Queen Street, Cheapside. Y¥. F. 








Che Drama. 


CPL PEA? 


Covent Garpen.—A spirit of activity, unusual in the 
early part of the season, has marked the present com- 
mencement. The Devil's Bridge has been performed, 
for the purpose of introducing Mr. Philips, for the first 
time on these boards, in the character of Count Belino. 
The residence of this accomplished singer, in Dublin 
and America, has not impaired his vocal powers; he re- 
ceived a most cordial welcome, and the manner in which 
he sung the beautiful airs assigned to him, was such as 
to confirm the favourable opinion which was formed of 
his vocal talents. In Lord Aimworth, which he has since 
played, in the opera of the Maid of the Mill, he was par- 
ticularly happy in the songs, ‘ Love’s Young Dream’ and 
‘ Evelyn’s Bower,’ which he introduced, as well as in 
‘Let Fame sound the Trumpet.’ 

In the operas of the Barber of Seville, and the Maid of 
the Mill, a young lady, from the Bath stage, has made a 
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successful appearance, in the characters of Rosina and 
Patty. Miss M. Tree, for such is the name of the fair 
debutante, possessess a pleasing countenance; her figure is 
petite, but well proportioned, and her whole appearance 
very prepossessing. She is not only an accomplished 
singer, bnt also a good actress, and she exhibited consi- 
derable talent as a practical musician, by accompanying 
herself on the pianoforte. Her voice is not powerful, but 
the want of force is amply repaid by its sweetness: her 
style of singing is of great beauty and delicacy, and; when 
she has acquired a few years’ experience, we may fairly ex- 
pect to see her in the first rank of the profession. 
In the comedy of The Provoked Husband, Mrs. Da- 
vision has played Lady Townly with her usual energy and 
4 discrimination. The Lord Townly of Mr. C. Kemble is 
| 4 not one of his best performances. The other parts of the 
} 
; 








drama were well filled. Mr. Macready has appeared as 
Rolla, in Sheridan’s play of Pizarro, and, notwithstanding 
the recollections we have of Kemble’s excellence in that 
1» DHL PH ba character, and subsequently of Young, whose style of act- 
. ing it was precisely in the same school, we were much 
struck with the talent Mr. Macready displayed. Fis con- 
alias ception of the character was very good, and possessed ori- 
wel 34 ginality. In the spirited address to the soldiers and se- 

| vere reproof to the runaways, there was a dignity and a 
greatness of soul which towered over every obstacle. His 
prison scene was equally admirable. 

On the same evening, the most popular of ail panto- 
mimes, Mother Goose, was performed; the ouly novelty it 
presented was occasioned by a melancholy event: Mr. 
Comer read the part of Mother Goose, in consequence of 
the sudden death of Mr. Simmons, the actor, who died of 
apoplexy that morning. 

On Wednesday night, a new comedy was performed at 
this theatre, entitled, The Steward, or Fashion and Feel- 
ing. This play is stated, in the bills, to be founded on 
the comedy of The Deserted Daughter, written by Mr. 
Holcroft, and which was acted at this house in 1795, and 
was then attributed to Mrs. Inchbald. Its interest prin- 
cipally arises from the situation in which Mr. Mordent, 
(Macready,) is placed, who having in early life deserted his 
child, is subsequently stripped of fortune through dissipa- 
tion, till at length he finds himself at the mercy of his 

own steward, Item, (Farren,) a vile compound of avarice, 
lust, and malevolence, Item knows the secret of his mas- 
ter; the daughter, Joanna, (Miss Foote,) has been en- 
trusted to his care, and, as her beauties gain maturity, he 
forms the resolution of making her his wife, and of com- 
pelling the ruined father to acknowledge her. Cheveril, 
(Jones,) a generous youth, just come of age, sees and be- 
comes enamoured of her, and Lennox, (Connor,) the 
friend of Mordent, desiring to gain her person, has en- 
yaged the latter to forward his design. Mordent visits 
her for that purpose, and is so far struck with her inno- 
cence and beauty, that he determines to haye no share in 
betrayingher. The affairs of Mordent become desperate ; 
he neglects an amiable and accomplished wife, and, tor- 
tured by reflections on the situation to which he has aban- 
doned his daughter, gives himself up to despair. Every 
thing favours the views of old Item, when his eagerness to 
complete a new act of usury throws his private account 
book into the hands of his honest nephew, who conveys it 
to.Mordeat. The disclosure thus made, supported by 
the evidence of an old confederate, blasts all the sordid 
hopes of the Steward ; snatches his intended victims from 
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his grasp, and leaves him in his turn completely at thei, 
mercy. The result 1s soon stated—distress of Course 
vanishes, Mordent is reclaimed and owns his daughte; 
and Cheveril and Joanna are made happy. ia 

The principal deviations from the original, are in 
extending the character of [tem the steward, by appropri. 
ating to the part much of the dialogue that belongs 1, 
Lenox, and by making him in love with Joanna, the de. 
serted daughter. Lady Anne Mordent (Mrs, Davison) 
is rendered more effective, by giving her a greater interest 
in the fate of her husband’s daughter; and Joanna, herself. 
is deprived of those traits which constitute the greates, 
blemish of the original, in her frequent application and 
unnatural display of her physiognomical knowledge, Th, 
Mordent of Macready, though without being in the slight. 
est degree an imitation, forcibly reminded us of the §;; 
Giles Over-reach of Kean, particularly in the fourth act, 
when, in addition to the consequences of his abandonment, 
he discovers that Joanna is exposed to seduction and jp. 
famy. Farren’s [tem was in the best style of that actor, 
aad will add to his reputation. Mrs. Davison's character 
was somewhat too serious for her. Jones and Mrs, Gibbs 
over-acted their parts. This comedy, though too loug, 
possesses so many inherent good points, that we hail with 
pleasure its revival under an improved forin. ‘These al- 
terations are attributed to Mr. Beazley. The prologue 
and epilogue are below mediocrity. ‘The piece was eui- 
nently saccessful., 

EnGuisu Opera House.—In the opera of the Duenna, 
which was performed at this house on Monday night, a 
Mr. Davis made his first appearance as Don Carlos. He 
possesses a fine manly figure and countenance, and lis 
action is pleasing. His voice does not possess much com- 
pass and seems better calculated for concerts than the 
stage: he however did justice to the beatiful airs allotted 
to the character, and, on the whole, we consider it as a very 
successful first appearance. 


HIAYMARKET THEATRE.—This theatre closed, what we 
suspect has been the least successful season for sowe 
years, on Monday night. We are happy to find, by the 
concluding address, that the theatre, in the case of its 
being rebuilt, is not to imitate those gigantic establisli* 
ments where sense is sacrificed to sound. 


‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—As this evening closes our labours 
for the present summer, I come deputed by the proprietors 
to offer you their warm and grateful acknowledgments for 
the very kind support with which you have encouraged their 
humble but anxious efforts to provide for your entertainment 
during this very circumscribed season—now, alas! so circum- 
scribed, as scarcely to permit us to set the wheels even of §0 
small a theatrical machine as this fully and fairly in motion. 
The current of mirth is here scarcely suffered to flow freely, 
and bear you pleasantly along, before it is stopped by those 
mightier powers, before whose strength our weakness must 
give way, and by whose controul over histrionic talent, by 
their extending the period of their performance, the Hay- 
market season is now reduced to little more than a name. 

‘Whether we may one more season meet, under this ol 
and favoured roof, is uncertain; but, by the gracious anne 
of the crown, the proprietors confidently trust, that it wil 
not be long before their exertions to receive you in a theatre 
more commodious and appropriate, may be crowned wit 
success. At the same time they beg to assure you, that !n 
their endeavours to merit the protection of their generous 
benefactors, “7 will be anxious to preserve in their future 
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member that to be heard and to be seen are most essential to 
poorer representation ; they assure you, that the back row of 
the galleries shall here participate with the front of the pit in 
the enjoyment of our mirth, without the aid of hearing-trum- 
ats, and that the most distant spectators shall here never have 
pecasion to wish the opera glasses converted into telescopes. 

‘{n short, it is their intention that this shall still be the 
irre theatre in the Haymarket, where mirth and good hu- 
mour may find themselves at their snug and native home. 

‘Once more, ladies and gentlemen, suffer me to return you 
the grateful and heartfelt thanks of the proprietors for your 
liberal support, and to add those of the performers; assuring 
you, that we are all most truly sensible of your kindness, | 
respectfully bid you farewell.’ 


Surrey THEATRE.—On Monday night, a well merited 
tribute was paid to the active and judicious management, 
by which this theatre is distinguished. It was for the 
benefit of Mr. T. Dibdin, on which occasion, the popular 
pieces of The President and the Peasant’s Daughter and 
Richard Coeur de Lion, were repeated to a very crowded 
audience. A new farcical burletta, in one act, was also 
produced, entitled Spoiled Children; or, the Manager's 
Night. The charaeters are taken from the ‘ Romp’ and 
the ‘Spoiled Child,’ and afforded an excellent opportu- 
nity for Messrs. Fitzwilliam and Wyatt, Miss Copeland 
and Miss Bence, to display their talents. A Miss Parry, 
a young lady of interesting appearance, also made her 
dehut, and gave an earnest of vocal talents, which, when 
more matured, will render her a valuable acquisition to 
this theatre. Notwithstanding the embarrassment of a 
first appearance, and which she seemed to feel more than 
usual, she executed two songs, one of which was the 
‘Mocking Bird,’ with much discrimination. A duet, 
which Miss Parry and Miss Copeland played on the 
pianoforte and harp, wis loudly applauded. 





Literary and Scientific Lnielliqence. 


PRL PPEPLEF 


Pyroligneaus acid.—The following are some additional and 
curious observations upon the properties of this acid :— 

‘A. Monge, of Paris, in a letter to professor Von Mons, 
states, that he has discovered that the pyroligneous acid, ob- 
tained from the distillation of wood, has the property of pre- 
serving meat as long as you please. Cutlets, kidneys, liver, 
&c. which were thus prepared, as far back as July last, are 
how quite fresh. Carcasses washed three weeks ago have as 
yetno sign of decomposition. Putrefaction not only stops, 
but even retrogades. You may judge how many important 
applications may be made of this process. Navigation, me- 
dicine, unwholesome manufactories will derive incalculable 
advantages from it. Dr. Jorg, professor of Leipsic, has en- 
urely recovered several anatomical preparations from incipient 
oreeen. by pouring this acid over them. 

‘With the oil which is produced from wood by distillation in 
the dry manner, he has moistened pieces of flesh already ad- 
‘anced in decay, and, notwithstanding the heat ef the wea- 
ther, soon made them as dry and firm as flesh can be rendered 
by being smoked in the smoking-room. All traces of corrup- 
tion vanish at once, when the vinegar of wood or the oil of 
¥ood is applied to the meat with a brush. The professor has 
also begun to prepare mummies, and has no doubt of success. 

his discovery promises great advantages to anatomy, do- 
estic economy, and even to medicine, for the remedy seems 
pe =~ be applied externally and internally in many dis- 
Pe new scientific institution is just established. It is deno- 
Par by the Traveller, and the sine qua non qualification, to 
ie hae candidate to offer himself to be elected a member, 

, in his travels he must haye visited the capital of Roe. 


————_ — 


The club is already composed of four hundred (the limited 
number of members.) hey have taken a splendid mansion 
in Waterloo Place, in which an extensive library is rapidly 
commencing with the volumes which every member is required 
to furnish. All the foreign ambassadors have been elected 
honorary members. It is understood that the idea of this 
institution was first proposed by the Earl of Aberdeen. 

‘The United States has sent a scientific expedition to explore 
the Missouri. 

The scheme of fishing in the Tiber for statues appears to 
have failed for the present. ‘The researches were continued 
three weeks and nothing found ,; this is not improbable, as, in 
addition to the apparatus being very insufficient for the pur- 
pose, the directors have no indication as to any parts w ioe 
their labours might be successful, and consequently they pro- 
ceed entirely at hazard. 

Professor Leslie has been elected to the chair of natural 
philosophy in Edinburgh, vice professor Playfair; and Mr. 
Wallace to that of professor of mathematics, vacated by Pro- 
fessor Leslie. Dr. Haldane was the unsuccessful candidate 
for the mathematical chair. 

A mass, consisting of four veins, of the purest black marble 
has been discovered on the Maesdulais estate, in Caermar- 
thenshire, which is much superior to any thing of the kind 
discovered in that county. 

Electrical Light. —Vrofessor Meiniche, of the University of 
Halle, has succeeded in producing a beautiful illumination, 
by means of electricity and a factitious air, which does not 
burn, but only shines, inclosed in glass tubes. As electricity 
may be propagated ad infinitum, it will in future be possible, 
we are told, by means of a single electrical machine, and 
application of the proper apparatus, to light up a whole city. 

Literary Industry.—Mr. Charles Dibdin has written from 
1500 to 000 songs, thirteen serious pantomines, thirty-six 
harlequin ditto, thirty-five melodrames, forty-two musical 
pieces, of one and two acts, exclisive of comic operas and 
other pieces played at Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
theatres. 

Alloys of Gold. —Gold is an alloy of eleven parts of gold 
and one of copper; of this alloy, twenty troy pounds are 
coined into 934 sovereigns, and one half sovereign. One 
pound used to produce 41] guineas, it now produces 4632 
sovereigns. 
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Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 


14444 


Bachelors and Butterflies. —Uow like a bachelor is to a but- 
terfly; for like a butterfly from flower to flower, I hovered 
round one, then round another, went back to the first, then 
to the second, then passed both of them unnoticed, and 
went toa third, till 1 was caught by a peerless flower, and 
fixed for life. 

Signs of the Times. —The collegiate church at Manchester 
has lately exhibited a singular appearance on the Sunday ; 
the soldiers who attend it having their fire-arms, with the 
bayonets fixed. 

Instinct.—A large and ferocious mastiff, which had broke 
his chain, ran along the road, near Bath, to the great terror 
and consternation of those whom he passed; when, suddenly 
running by a most interesting boy, the child struck him with a 
stick, upon which the dog turned furiously on his infant as- 
sailant; when the little fellow ran to him, and flung his arms 
round the neck of the enraged animal, which became in- 
stantly appeased, and in turn caressed the child. 

legislative Omission —In the last Act of Parliament for 
regulating the Bath Turnpike ‘Trust, there is a clause which 
lenacts a penalty of 40s., or two months’ imprisonment, ¢ for 
riding, driving, or leading any mare, gelding, mule, or ass, 
upon any of the footways belonging to the said roads.’ The 
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word horse, it will be seen, is here omitted ; and thus it is im- 
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ssible to convict any person under this act, who may ride, 
Feud, or drive a perfect horse on the footpaths. 

Singular Will.—Mr. Hurrel, a farmer and malster, residing 
at Upper Yeldham Hall, in Essex, lately died in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. Ne ordered, in his will, that his body 
should be buried in one of his woods, be covered with one of 
the hair-cloths he used to dry his malt on, and that six hedgers 
and ditchers should carry his corpse, six others be pall-bearers, 
and six more to follow as mourners, all with their bills and 
hedging-gloves; and likewise ordered a hogshead of beer to 
be Soak. and bread and cheese distributed, and each of the 
bearers, mourners, and those who carried the corpse, to receive 
a pound note, which request was literally complied with. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The favours of Wilford, J. R. P., C., and Mr. Newman, are re- 
ceived, 

L.’s § Lines to T. Dibdin, Esq.’ in our next. 

The ‘ Description of Lough Derg,’ and several other articles, are 
unavoidably omitted this week. 

To ‘ Bow Wow,’ not at present. 

T. K., is informed, that the object of his inquiry never formed 
any part of our plan, and that on this point, we readily yield the 
advantage to his favourite ‘ Evangelical Magazine.” 

Erratum in our last, p. 266, col. 1, line 7 from bottom, for * 1794’ 
read ‘ 1694." 

Our readers are respectfully informed, that in consequence of our 
present Publisher's intended removal to the west end of the town, 
the Literary Chronicle will, on the and of October, be published by 
J. Limbied, 53, Holywell Street, Strand; to whom communications, 
&c. (post paid) are in future to be addressed. 

‘as SE ELISE EEE LILI 
This day is published, in 2 vols. }2mo. price }1s. 
THE BLACK CONVENT;; or, A Tate of Feupat 
TIMES. 
Printed for A.K. NEWMAN and Co, Leadenhall Street. 
Where may be had, the following, published this Summer : 

Man AS HE 1S, by the Author of * Man as He is_ not,’ Third Edi- 
tion, 4 vols, price 20s, 

St. MARGARET'S CAVE, by Mrs. Helme, Second Edition, 4 vols. 
price 20s. 

Cesario RosaLpa, a Romance, by Anne of Swansea, 5 vols. 
i), 78. Gd. 

ISKANDER ; or, The Hero of Epirus, by Arthur Spencer, 3 vols. 15s, 

THe Esquimaux, a Tale, by Emily Clarke, 3 vols. 168. 6d. 

CuarMs OF DANDyIsM, by Captain Ashe, 3 vols. 21s. 

THE BLAcK Rosper, a Romance, by Edward Ball, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

THE HIGHLANDER, a Tale of My Landlady, 2 vols, 118. boards. 


FARMER’S AND LANDHOLDER’S COMPLETE LIBRARY, 
This day is published, price 8s. in boards. 

THE FARMER'S ann LAND-OWNER'’S LAW- 
YER: containing the WHoLE Law oF ENGLAND, in regard to 
Agricultural Possessions, Properties, and Pursuits. By THOMAS 
en WILLIAMS, Esq. of the Inner ‘Temple, Barrister-at- 

w. 

Besides the fullest and most satisfactory information on all points 
implied by the Title-page, this Volume shews the relative Rights 
and Interests of Landlords and Tenants, their Liabilities aud Obli- 
gations, Privileges and Immunities, and Protection against Tres- 
passes, and other Wrongs. With the Tenures, aud local Usages, 
as to the letting of Lands in the respective Counties ; and approved 
Precedents of Forms for Leases of every description. 

Printed for Sir Richard Phillips and Co., Bride Court, Bridge 
Street ; and sold by all other Booksellers. 

Of whom may be had, 

The FARMER'S CALENDAR; containing the Details and Ar- 
rangements of all the business necessary to be performed on various 
kinds of Farms, during every Month of the Year, according to the 
most approved and best modern Practice, and forming a Practical 
Farmer's Complete Library. By ARTHUR YOUNG, Esq. F. R. S. 
&ec. &c. Price 14s. in boards. 

The Immaculate and Infallible READY-RECKONER: with 
complete INTEREST TABLES, and FARMING and MARKET 
TABLES. Printed in Stereotype, aud unalterable. Adapted to all] 
kiuds of Transactions, commercial and agricultural. By W., COX.- 
HEAD, Accountant, Price 4s, bound jn red. 
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This day is published, in 2 vols. Svo. price 11. 4s. hoards, 

A CLASSICAL TOUR through ITALY ana SI. 
CILY, tending to illustrate some Districts which have go; wl 
described by Mr. Eustace, in his Classical Tour. : 

By Sir RICHARD COLT HOARE, Bart. 

*.* It has been a topic of general regret in the literary World 
that Mr. Eustace did not live to finish the Supplementary Voj,,.. 
to his * Classical Tour,’ so as to form a complete Work on the bre. 
sent and past State of Italy, for which he was engaged in collecti,, 
materials at the period of his premature decease But what yy, 
Eustace did not live to accomplish, Sir Richard Colt Hoare has ¢,, 
cuted, and in such a manner as, it is hoped, will be at once aceg pta. 
ble to the public, and gratifying to the numerous frieuds of My. Fy. 
stace, as atribute of respect to his genius, and of affection ty }y,, 
memory. 

Printed for J. Mawman, 39, Ludgate Street. Of whom may be ha 

EUSTACES TOUR; 4 vols. 8vo. price, in boards, 3}. 

The same Book, with Sir R. C. HOARE’S TOUR throug), 
ITALY and SICILY, 3 vols. 4to. 61. 6s. ; 

Sir R. C. Hoare’s 4to, volume, separate, 21. os. 

This day were published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

THREE TRACTS. By SIR WILLIAM JONES. 
1. On the Legal Mode of suppressing Riots; 2. A Speech ona Re. 
form of Parliament; and, 3. A Dialogue on the Principles of Go- 
verument. 

Ata time when party spirit is torturing, to its own purposes, the 
plainest principles of the British Constitution, it seems highly ex. 
pedient to recur to those principles, as they have been impartially 
expounded in a former age, by an able and honest lawycr. To re. 
store, therefore, to the consideration of Magistrates and the Public, 
the sound doctrines of Sir William Jones, may bea means of ar. 
resting the progress of a dangerous, bloody, and frightful system. 

Printed for Efingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, and to be had of 
all Booksellers. 

This day ts published, by J. MAWMAN, 39, Ludgate Street, Loo 
don, in three large volumes, 4to. price 51. 5s. boards, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the first Inva- 
siou by the Romans, tothe Accession of Henry VIII. 

By the Rev. JOHN LINGARD, 
Author of £ The Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church.’ 

This Work contains the Histery of the Southern Division of 
this Island, from its first invasion by the Romans to the 
Accession of Henry VIII. To render it worthy the _patron- 
age of the Public, the Author has spared no pains in consult- 
ing the most ancient Historians, and comparing their Nar- 
ratives with such Authentic Documents as are known to ex- 
ist. He has not confined himself to a barren recital of facts, but 
has endeavoured to trace the progress of the Nation from barbarism 
to refinement, and to mark its gradual improvement in the arts of 
Legislation and Government. With this view he has considered it 
a duty to delineate with accuracy, the manners, laws, and polity of 
our Auglo Saxon ancestors; to notice the foreign customs engrafted 
upon them by the Norman conquerors; to develop the causes which 
rendered the sovereign dependant on the bounty of his vassals, aud 
led to the introduction of the representatives of the people into the 
great council of the nation; and to describe the most valuable im- 
provements, which, in the course of each reign, were made in the 
laws, the administration of justice, and the internal government of 
the kingdom. 

It may, perhaps, he thought a recommendation to this work, that 
it was, in the first instance, composed without any reference to mo 
deru historians. The Autbor religiously confined his researches !0 
the original, and whenever it was possible to contemporary wsi'ers. 
This resolution rendered his task more laborious ; but it rendered 
it also more satisfactory. It preserved him from imbibing the pre- 
judices, or copying the mistakes of others: it left him to the vl- 
biassed exercise of his own judgment ; and it has enabled him to 
place in a new, and he trusts a more interesting light, some of the 
most important occurrences in our history. ‘a 

Mr. Lingard’s Contiuuation of this History, to the Revolution ia 
1683, is in a state of frwardness. 








LON VON :—Published by J, SIDEBETHEM, 287, Strand, (nearly 
opposite Norfolk Street,) where advertisements are received, and 
communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to he addressed. 
Sold also by Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; Chapple, Pail 
Mall; Limbird, Holywell Street; Grapel, Liverpool; and by all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Printed 
by Davipson Old Boswell Court. 
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